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UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION —An ELECTION of THREE PENSIONERS, Two Males 

and One Female, was held on the 24th ult. at the London Tavern,— 
JOSEPH BIRD, Esq. in the chair. The result of the Poll was as 











follows :— 
Successful sasvepeiet 

Jame; Oliver ... sccccccccesees 026 

William Goodfellow -- 856 

Katherine Edmunds 1,729 

The others were, 

R, Clements......60000+ 659 | W. Palmer .......... 133 
J. Brothill.. coccccce SOR] BB. Day ...ccesscccece 100 
Wea TASlOE .ncccccccccece 374 | Mary A. Farnell .... 788 
A. Croser ... seeeee 365 | Julia Garrod ........ 763 
T. Hammond .......... 277 | Sarah Cain ..... .... 903 
J. Groves ..crcccceee «++ 273 | Frances Manning .... 334 





T. Lawrence ............ 249 ! 
A. G. HARRIS, See, 


RCHITECTS BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETY. 
PATKONS, 
Sir Robert Smirke R.A. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. M.P. 
Prestpext—Sydney Smirke, Esq. A.R A. 
TKUSTEES. 





Sir Charles Barry, R.A. Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq. 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. R. RA 


A. 
TREASURER— William ‘ite, Esq. "R. R.S. M.P. 

The List of Subscribers and Annual "Report may be obtained ef the 
Hon. Secretary. Subscriptions will be received by WILLIAM TITE, 
Esq. St. Helen’s-place, the Treasurer ; or by Mr. GOULD, the Collector, 
52, Great Ormond- street, W.C. 

J. TURNER, Hon. Secretary, 15, Wilton-street. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6:1, 
Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 


Until further NOTICE this Museum will be OPEN to the 
PUBLIC of MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and WEDNESDAYS, from 
TEN a.m. to TEN p.m. ; on THURSDAYS, FRIDAYS, and SATUR- 
DAYS, Bae a TEN am. to SIX p.m. Admission according to the 
usual es, 








By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


OTICE.—The Gentlemen attending the 

Architects’, Builders’, Civil Engineers’, and Machinists’ "Drawing 
Classes intend having their ANNUAL DINNER, at the LION, at 
HAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, the 6th JUNE next, Conveyance by 
four-horse private omnibuses. ‘Those old students and friends who 
intend being present on that day are requested to send their names 
to Mr. THOMAS J. HILL, Architect, Conductor of the Classes, who 
will forward particulars. 

70, Old-street, E.C. 


UDOR FURNITURE 


A RICHLY-CARVED OAK BEDSTEAD, and a genuine spe- 
cimen, in perfect condition, of the time of Philip and Mary, invalu- 
able to any one furnishing in Gothic, may be purchased, on application 
at the Office of ‘Lhe Builder,” where a sketch, particulars, and price 
may be obtained, 











COMPETITIONS. 
GREMONT and NEW BRIGHTON 


FERRIES. — The Wallasey Local Board of Health hereby 
OFFER the following PREMIUMS for the Two most approved PLANS, 
accompanied by Estimates, for IMPROVING the existing LAND- 
ING PLACES or CONSTRUCTING NEW LANDING PLACES at the 
above Ferries, so as to render them in all respects convenient fur 
passenger traffic, and as regards Egremont Ferry for goods traffic also, 
namely, for the first best plan fur each ferry, 501. ; for the second 
ditto, 257. The plans selected are to remain the property of the 
Board Plans to be sent to the Offices of the Local Board, 1, Church- 
street, Egremont, near Birkenhead, on or before the 1st day of 
SEPTEMBER next; and further information may be had, if re- 
quirea, on application to the CHAIRMAN of the Ferry Committee of 
such Board. or to the eee at his Office, 3 Ola Churchyard, 
Liverpool — "By order, HASSALI,, Clerk to the Board. 

May 17, 1860. 


eee STEAMERS.—The Wallasey Local 


Board of Health hereby OF FER the following PREMIUMS forthe 
Two most approved PLANS and MODELS of a STEAMBOAT, suitable 
for conveying Passengers across the River Mersey in all states of the tide 
aud weather, between the several ferries of Seacombe, Egremont, and 
New Brighton, and the Landing Stages at Liverpool, regard being had 
to the nature of the landing-places at such respective ferrics: such 
Plans and Models to be accompanied by an Estimate of the cost of the 
Boat complete in all respects, namely :—For the First Plan and Model, 
1002. ; for the Second ditto, 502. The Plans and Models selected are to 
remain the property of the Board. Plans and Models to be sent to the 
Offices of the Local Board, 1, Church-street, Egremont, near Birken- 
head, on or before the lst day of AUGUST next; and further infor- 
mation may be had, if reyuired, on application to the Chairman of 
the Ferry Committee of such Board ; or to the undersigued, at his 
Office, 3 Old Churchyard, Liv ee — By order, 

May 17, 1860, > ie. 2k ASSALL, Clerk to the Board. 


WT EDGWOOD INSTITUTE—To 


ARCHITECTS,—The Building Committee is prepared to 
receive competing DESIGNS for the ER#CTION of a suitable 
BUILDING, in Bursl m, combining School of Art, Museum, and 
Free Library, as a memorial to the late Josiah Wedgwood, F.S.A, 
Premiums of 202. and 102. will be awarded respectively to the two 
designs most approved.—Conditions and general particulars may be 
had on application to AS. MACINTYRE, Hon. Sec. 

Town Hall, Burslem, 30th May, 1860. 


SWESTRY NEW BURIAL GROUND. 


To ARCHITECTS and OTHERS.—The Burial Board for the 
Town and Parish of Oswestry are desirous of receiving DESIGNS, 
PLANS, SECTIONS, DESCRIPTIVE SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTI- 
MATES, for FENCING-IN, LAYING-OUT, and EMBELLISHING 
the LAND, purchased for a CEMETERY at Oswestry, and for Erecting 
a Chapel, with Entrance-gates, Lodge, and Tool-house, accompanied 
by such details and suggestions as the competitors may think neces- 

















sary for the information and guidance of the Burial Board. The site, 
which comprises an area of four acres, is distant about half a mile from 
the town. A premium of 152. will be given for the design considered 
first in point of merit, unless the architect should be employed to 
carry out the works, in which case it will merge in and form part of 
his commission ; and one of 107. for the second best. The designs ob- 
taining premiums to become the property of the Burial Board, who 
are not to be bound necessarily to empluy any of the competitors. The 
competitors are requested to state the terms on wh‘ch they will carry 
out the works, Amy further information or particulars may be had 
on application to the undersigned, at his Office in Oswestry. The 
plans, estimates, and particulars, with the name and address of the 
competitor marked thereon, to be inclosed in a sealed cover, endorsed, 
“Oswestry Cemetery,” addressed to the undersigned at Oswestry on 
or before the 25th day of JUNE, 1860. 
RICHARD J. CROXON, Clerk to the Board, 
Oswestry. May 24, 1860. 


ny] 
ARLINGTON COVERED MARKET.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the time for sending in DESIGNS 
for the proposed COVERED MARKET at Darlington, is extended to 
MONDAY, the 2nd of JULY next.— By order, H. DUN 
Clerk 10 the Darlington Local Board of Health. 
Derlington, May 30th, 1860. 











__ 


KJHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET.—Open from Nine 
till Six.—Admission, One Shilling. Last Lecture for TUESDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 5th, at EIGHT o’clock,on the “‘ Discoveries of the 
Budrum Expedition,” by R. P, Pullan, Esq. 


ICTORIA TUBULAR BRIDGE— 


WASHINGTON FRIEND’S MUSICAL and PICTORIAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, illustrating his GRAND TOUR of 5,000 miles in 
CANADA and the UNITED s' TATES, including the Fails of Niagara 
and the River St. Lawrence, with a truthful representation of that 
stupendous work the Victoria Tubular Bridge at Montreal—Extra- 
ordinary Illustrations of American Indian, Emigrant, and Negro 
Life, &c. &c, with his Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies, will open at 
8t. James’s Hall, on MONDAY, JUNE 4th. Exhibitions daily, at 
THREE and EIGHT o'clock. Ticket Office from TEN till FIVE. 

Secretary, Mr. W. H. EDWARDS, 





CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—Any Builder disposed to 


BUILD a HOUSE at BECKENHAM, provided it were taken on 
as soon as finished, is requested to communicate with the Rev. 
TST PHILLIPS, Beckenham. —Rent not to exceed 1501, a year. 








O BUILDERS.—Builders willing to 
TENDER for the ERECTION of SCHOOLS, TEACHER'S 
RESIDENCE, &c. at Bromyard, Herefordshire, may inspect the plans 
and specifications on application to the Rev. J. PALMER, Vicarage, 
Bromyard, between the hours of T#\N and FIVE, from the 28th of 
MAY to 11th of JUNE.—Tenders to be sent to F. R. KEMPS ON, Esq. 
36, Gordon-square, W.C. on or before the 12th of JUNE—The j Bsn 
or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 





CONTRACTS. 
\ AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for the 
ERECTION of a GUARD-HOUSE, and a Building for the reception of 
returned ammunition, at Priddy’s Hard, Gosport, in the county of 
Hants. Parties desiring to Tender for these works must leave their 
names at the Royal Engineer Office, Gosport, between the 6th and 13th 
of JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of half a guinea for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as pre pared by 
the Government Surveyor. The Secretary of State does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, May 29, 1860. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for RENEWING the SLATING and LEAD GUTTERS, 
&c. of the SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS, Left Wing, Front Range, Royal 
Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, by measurement. Persons desirous to 
TEN DER for this service must leave their names at this Office, on or 
before the 13th day of JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of 7s. 3d. for the 
schedules of prices, which sum will be refunded to the unsuccessful 
competitors, on their returning the schedules. The Secretary of State 
does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich, 29th May, 1840, 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for RENEWING the SLATING and LEAD WORK 
of the ROOFS of certain Buildings, at the Royal Military Academy 
on Woolwich Common, Persons desiring to TENDER for this service 
must leave their names at this Office, on or before MONDAY, the 4th 
day of JUNE next, and pay the sum of 10s. 6d. for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by 
the Government Surveyor. The Secretary of State does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Royal Engineer Office, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
“May 24th, 1860. 








OTICE to BUILDERS. — Tenders are 


required for REPAIRING and PAINTING the FRONT RANGE 
of the ROYAL ARTILLERY BARRACKS, at WOOLWICH.— Persons 
desirous to TENDER for this service, must leave their names at this 
Office, on or before the 13th JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of 10s, 6d. 
for the bills of quantities, which will be torwarded to each party as 
soon ‘as prepared by the Government Surveyor.—The Secretary of 
State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich, May 29, 1860. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—CANTER- 
BURY PAVEMENT.—NOTICE.—The Commissioners of the 
Canterbury Pavement are willing to receive TENDERS for the 
LAYING DOWN a PIPE DRAIN from the railway bridge in the 
New-road to the corner of Bridge-street, of the lengtn of 2,050 feet, or 
thereabouts, at per fuot run, of the diameter of 18 inches in the clear, 
with proper junctions, and two properly trapped gully-holes, and 
¢ffective street gratings. Also a Pipe Drain in continuation of the 
above, from the said corner of Bridge-street to the river at Kipg’s- 
bridge, of the length of 1,680 feet, or thereabouts, at per foot run, of 
the diameter of 24 inches in the clear, with proper junctions, and two 
properly trapped gully-holes, and effective street gratings. Specifica- 
tions of the work may be seen, and all other iniormation obtained, 
upon application to Mr. T. W. COLLARD, Surveyor, Westgate-street. 
Canterbury. Persons desirous of contracting are requested to send 
Tenders to the Clerks, at their Office, Watling-street, Cant+rbury, on 
or before TUESDAY, the 5th day of JUNE next.—By order of the 
Commissioners, WIGHTWICK and KINGSFOKD, Clerks, 
Canterbury, May 16, 1860. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the RESTORATION of the PARISH 
CHURCH of ASHLEY, near Whitmore, in the county of Stafford, 
may inspect the drawings, specification. and conditions of contract, at 
the Office of the Architect, Mr. JOHN ASHDOWN, 42, Charing-cross, 
London ; or at the National School-rooms, Ashley, on and after the 
4th day of JUNE next. Bills of quantities and forms of Tender, will 
be supplied on application to the Architect, not later than the 9th of 
JUNE, and Tenders are to be delivered in the prescribed form. ad- 
dressed, post-paid, to GEORGE TUNNICLIFFE, Esq. Willoughbridge 
Wells, near Market Drayton, on or before the 16th of JUNE.—The 
lowest or any Teuder will not necessarily be accepted 


EICESTER INFIRMARY.—To 


BUILDERS.—Fersons desirous of TENDERING for the several 
WORKS, in the enlargement of the above'building, may see the plans, 
and obtain copies of the bills of quantities, at the Office of Messrs. 
DAIN & SMITH, Architects, St. Martin's, Leicester, on and after the 
6th day of JUNE next.—The Governors will not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender, unless satisfactory. 

Leicester, May 28, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—BUILDERS dis sposed to 
TENDER for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE-HOUSBE at 
Warfield, near Bracknell Station, Berkshire, may see the plans and 
specification ay on application at the Priory, Warfield ; or at 
Messrs. GIBBS & THOMPSON’S Offices, Stratford- -upon-Avon ; at 
either place between the hours of NINE and SIX, from the 28th inst 
until the 1lth proximo.—Tenders to be sent to Messrs. GIBBS & 
THOMPSON, Architects, address as above, on the 12th proximo, The 
lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, May 24th, 1860, 


EW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Beverley- 


road, Hull.—To CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous “SS CON- 
TKACTING for the various Works required to be done in the 
ERECTION of the above-named CHAPEL, &. may inspect the 
drawings, spe*ifications, and diti of at my Offices, 
23, Parliament-street, Hull, from MONDAY, the 4tn, to THURSDAY. 
the 14th day of JUNE, Sealed Tenders, ‘endorsed “ Beverley- -road 
Wesleyan Chapel,” to be delivered to me as above, on or before 
TWELVE o'clock at noon, on ,FRIDAY, the 15th day of JI'NE, The 
Trustees do not pledge themselves 2 a acceptance of the lowest 
Tender. M. BOTTERILL, Architect. 

Hull, 22nd May, 1860, 


[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[June 2, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 


DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of this» 
Board will be held on MONDAY, the 11th day of JUNE, 3860, at BIX 
o’clock in the evening, at their Office, No. 15, Great Alie-street, 
Whitechapel, to receive TENDERS from Persons willing to CON- 
TRACT for the CONSTRUCTION of BRICK SRWERS in Brick4ane, 
partly within the parish ot Spitalfields, and partly within the parish 
of Saint Matthew, Bethnal-green ; at which time paities Tendering 
must be in attendance. Plans, sections, and :pecifications may be 
inspected, and further particulars with printed forms of Tender 
obtained on ap,lication to Mr. FRICKER, Su: veyor, at the Office of 
the Board, between the hours of TEN and FOUR o'clock, Sealed 
Tenders must be delivered at the Office before FOUR o’clock on the 
day of Meeting ; and any Tender which is not upon the printed forms 
prepared by the Bourd, and duly signed by the person or pcrsons 
Tendering, as well as by the persons proposed as sureties. will be 
rejected.—The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. ALFRED TURNER, Clerk. 

15, Great Alie-street, May 29th, 1860. 





AS FITTINGS.—The Guardians -of the 


Poot.of the WhiteeNapel Union will meet in their Board- 
room, at the Workhouse, in Charles-street, Mile-end New-town, N.E. 
on TUESDAY, the 12th day of JUNE next, at SIX o'clock in the after- 
noon precisely, to receive TENDERS and CONFRACT for FITTING 
UP the New Wing of the above Workhouse with FIPES, BURNERS, &c. 
for lighting the same with Gas. Specifications-and particulars of the 
works and forms of Tender may be obtained on application at my 
Office. No Tender not on the printed form will be noticed, and the 
Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Dated this 30th day of May, 1860.—By order, 

GEORGE ADAMS FARR, Clerk. 
Olerk’s Office, Whitechapel Workhouse, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. — 


TENDERS are required for ENLARGING, RE-SEATING, and 
RESTORING the Pa: ish Church of Orcop, in this county. The plans 
and specifications are to be seen at the Office of the Architect from 
the 6th to the 20th day of JUNE next, on which latter day the 
Tenders are reyuired,—No pledge is given that the lowest Tender will 
be accepted. THOS, NICHOLSON, Architect, 

St. Peter’s-square, Hereford, 31st May, 1860. 


OADS.—-The Conservative Land Society. 
ROMAN ROAD ESTATE, NORTH BOW.—TENDERS are 
nvited for the execution of ROAD-MAKING and DRAINAGE 
WORKS on the Society’s Estate, at Old Ford, parish of St. Mary, 
Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex. The plan, sections, details, and srecifi- 
cation will be seen on and after MONDAY, JUNE 4th, at the Office 
of the Society's Surveyor. Mr. JAMES WYLSON, 33, Norfo'k-street, 
Strand, W.C. Trnders to be sent in on or before SATURDAY, 
JUNE 9th. The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. May 31, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of several HOUSES at the East End of 
London. Builders willing to contract to enclose their cards, per letter, 
to Mr. DALE, 58, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


O BUILDERS.— The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, are desirous of 
receiving TENDK&RS for the ERECTION of a BOARD-ROOM at the 
Ww ouse of such parish, situate on the Deptford Lower-road. 
Plans, specifications, and conditions may be seen at the Workhouse, 
at Deptford Lower-road aforesaid; and any further particulars re- 
quired can be obtained at the Office of Mr. GEORGE LEGG, Archi- 
tect, 61, King William-str-et, City. Tenders are to be delivered at 
my Office, 61, Para” ise-street, Rotherhithe, on or before MONDAY, 
the llth JUNE next after which time no Tenders will be received, 
The contractor will be requi:ed to give security, at his own expense, 
to one-third of the amount of his contract for the due performance of 
his work, to be completed by the 25th day of August next. The 
Guardians do not bind themselves to"accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Dated the 25th day of May, 1860.—By order of the Board of G lians 














"0 CONTRACTORS -and OTHERS. — Phe 
Board of Works for the*Wandsworth'District are desirouseof 
Teeeiving ‘TENDERS for the construction ofabout 1,590-feet of 3 feet 
4 inches by 2 feet 6 inches BRICK SEWER ; 580 feet of 3 feet 3 inches 
by 2 feet-4 inch Brick Sewer ; and 1,900 feet of 15-inch Pipe sew-r, in 
the parish of Putney. ‘Theespecification, plans, and sections, may be 
seen, and all furtker information obtained, on appiieation to Mr. 
JO*%EPH NIBLETT, the Putney Surveyor {at his Office, Biggs’s-row, 
Patney),who will ‘be in attendame daily from. NINE till ELEVEN 
a.m. Tenders are to be sent in, under seal, to-the Board, as below, 
endorsed, ‘Tender for Sewers,” on or before the 19th JUNE next. 
Security wiil be required for the due performance of the contract. The 
Board do not pledge themselves to accept any Tender.—By order of 

the Board of Works for the Wandsworth District, 

ARTHUR ALEX. COKSELLIS, Clerk to the Board. 
Battersea-rise, Wandsworth, 8.W. May 24, 1860. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—WESTON 


_ TURVILLE CHUREH, three miles from Aylesbury and seven 
from Tring Station.—~RRBSEATING the CHUnCH aud REPAIRING 
the CHANCEL.—Tbe plans and specifications may berseen at the 
Rectory, Weston Turville, on and after MAY 26, 1860, and informa- 
tion obtained from D. BRANDON, Esq. 24, Berkeley-square, London. 
Tenders to be-rent to the Rectory, not later: than JUNE .16.—The 
Advertisers do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 


O SEWER CONTRACTORS & OTHERS. 


The Board of Works for the Westminster District hereby give 
notice, that they are prepared to receive LENDERS for the EXECU- 
TION of general works and REPAIRS to the SEWERS, GULLIES, 
DRAINS, &c, within the district under the jurisdiction of the Buard, 
for the term of one year, commencing from Midsummer day next. 
Printed conditions of contract, schedules of prices, and forms of 
Tender can be obtained upon application at the Offices of the Board, 
Great Smith-street, Westminster, where sealed Tenders are to be 
delivered, by or before FOUR o’clock in the afternoon of FRIDAY, 
the 8th day of JUNE next, at which time and place parties tendering 
or some authorized agent, will be required to attend. No Tender will 
be received unless made out on one of the printed forms, and strictly 
in accordance with the conditions. The Board do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

W. F. JEBB, Clerk to the Board. 
Great Smith-street, Westminster, 30th May, 1860. 











f\O BUILDERS.— Any person or persons de- 
sirous of TEN DERING for the ERECTION of KING EDWARD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL and MASTER’S RESIDENCE, to be built at 
Stafford, may see the plans and specifications, and obtain all neces- 
sary information, at the Office of Mr. HENRY WARD, Architect, 
Market-place, Stafford, on and after THURSDAY, the 7th day of 
JUNE next. The Tenders to be delivered in, sealed, and endorsed 
“* Tender for King Edward’s Grammar School,” and directed to the 
Secretary to the Stafford Charities Trustees, Stafford, on or before the 
20th or JUNE. The Trustees do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender.—By order of the Trustees, 
30th May, 1860. HENRY MORTIMER, Secretary. 


We: 
f\O ENGINEERS and OTHERS.—Trinity 

House, London, E.©. 31st May, 1860.—This Corporation being desi- 
rous of obtaining TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a LANT# RN 
fora FLOATING LIGHT, hereby give NOTICE thereof to ENGIN EERS 
and OTHERS who may be willing to execute the work.—The plans, 
specification, form of Tender, and conditions of contract are deposited 
at this House, and may be inspected any day before SATURDAY, 
9th JUNE next, between the hours of TEN o'clock a.m. and FOUR 
o’clock p.m.—No Tender will be entertained which is not made in the 
required form; and Tenders must be delivered at this House on or 
before MONDAY, the 11th JUNE, 1860.—N.B. The Board does not 
pledge itself to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 





qvo BUILD ERS.—Builders . desirous 9 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH at 
FAIR OAK, near Bishopstoke, Hunts, may see the drawings and spe- 
cifleation at tee Vestry-room, at Bishopstoke, on and after WED- 
NESDAY, the }3th instant. Tenders to be delivered at the Office of 
thesArchite:t, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin-st: cet, Winchester on 
or before WEDNESDAY, the 27th instant, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Fair Oak Church.” The right of rejecting the whole or any of the 
Tenders is-reserved. 
June 2nd, 1860. 


PARTIES desirous of CONTRACTING for 

the BUILDING of NEW PREMISES for the Tract Depository 
at Stirling, may see the drawings and specifications, and obtain a copy 
of the quantities, by applying to Mr. DRUMMOND, Tract Depot 
Stirling ; or at the Offices of the Architects. Messrs. HAY, Liverpool, 
‘Tenders to be sent in on or before the 15th JUNE. No pledge 1s given 
toa cept the lowest er any Tender. 


al 

'gXO0 BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 

BARBOURNE DISTRICT CHURCH, near WORCESTER — 
Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the BRECTION of NEW 
CHORE€H at Barbourne, near Worcester, may inspect plans and 
specifications at the offices of Mr. MARtIN CURTLER, Solicitor, 
Worcester, on and after the 4th of JUNE next. The party proposing 
to erect the Church will not be bound to accept the lowest or any 
tender. Sealed tenders endorsed ‘‘ Barbourne Church Tender,” to be 
delivered at Mr. CURTLER’S Offices before the 7th of JULY next. 

FRED, PREEDY, Architect, of 13, York-place, Baker-street, 

London, May 23rd, 1860. 


NITY of YORK.—To SMITHS, IRON- 

J) FOUNDERS, MASONS, and BRICKLAYERS.—The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the said City are desirous of receiy- 
ing TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a LATTICE GIRDER 
BRIDGE, at Lendal, in the said City, of 1754 feet span, and 41 feet 
6 inches wide, designed by WM. DREDGE, Esq, C.E. containing up- 
wards of 400 Tons of Wrought-!ron, with Stone Abutments ; also for 
a SMALL GIRDER BRIDGE across the road adjoining, with Iron 
Railing and Retaining Walls for the approaches thereto. 

Contract No. 1 consists of the whole of the Ironwork and Painting, 

Contract No. 2 consists of the Masonry, Brickwork, Scaffolding, 
Road-making, &c, 

The Specification and Drawings may be inspected, Form of Tender, 
Scheaule for Prices, and Bills of Quantities obtained, upon applica- 
tion at the City Surveyor’s Office, from the 5th day of JUNE to the 
22nd, between the hours of Ten a.m. and Six p.m. Sundays excepted. 
Eight Lith: graphed Drawings, Showing Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of both Bridges, with full details of the Ironwork, and a Printed 
Copy of the Specification, may be obtained at the City Surveyor’s 
Offices after the 10th day of JUNE next, upon payment of 2/. 10s. 
Sealed Tenders endorsed ‘ Tender for Lendal Bridge,” are to be deli- 
vered at the City Surveyor’s Offices, before Ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of FRIDAY, the 22nd day of JUNE next, Security will be required 
for the due performance of the work, and no pledge is given that the 
lowest or any Tender will be accepted.—By order, 

THOMAS PICKERSGILL, City Surveyor. 
Guildhall Offices, York, May 17, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—GELLY GAER, GLA- 


. MORGAN.—The PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and QUANTITIES 
forthe PARSONAGE-HOUSE proposed to be attache I to the Gelly Gaer 
School Chapel, cluse to the Pengan station, on the new Rhymney rail- 
way, may be seen at our Office at Llandaff, and that of THOMAS E. 
COOKE, Esq. Commercial-buildings, Newport ; and the Tenders are 
to be sent to us as under on or before the 9th day of JUNE next. The 
lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

PRICHARD & SEDDON, Diocesan Architects, Llandaff. 
25th May, 1680. 

















P. H. BERTHON, Secretary. 


TOCKWELL—To BUILDERS.— 


kK TENDERS are required for TAKING DOWN and REBUILD- 
ING the HOUSE, No. 6, Stockwell-place, and making ADDITIONS 
to the HOUSE in the rear thereof. The drawings and specification 
mav be seen on the Premises, from WEDNESDAY, the 6:h, until 
SATURDAY, the 9th of JUNE, both inclusive.—Further particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. ROBERT PARRIS, Architect, No. 5, Wa'sing- 
ham-place, Lambeth, The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted. 








R. SHAFTO HAWKS, Clerk. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
offering TENDERS for the REBUILDING THURSTON 
CHURCH, Sutfolk, can see the drawings aud specification upon appli- 
cation to the Rev, W. STEGGALL, Thurston Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Tenders to be sent in on THUKSDAY, JUNE 14, by TWELVE v’clock 
noon. The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any Tender, 
J. H. HAKEWILL, Architect, 50, Maddox-street, W. 


O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The 


Local Board of Health of Chelmsford are desirous of receiving 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY of IRON MAINS, SLUICE COCKs, &c. ; 
also for the LAYING NOWN the same. Plans and specifications can 
be inspected at the Offices of Mr. FREDERICK CHANCELLOR, Sur- 
yepor to the Local Board, at Chelmsford, on and after the Ist day of 
JUNE next, Tenders to be delivered to me on or before the 8th day of 
JUNE next. 

(Sign'd) ANDREW MEGGY, Clerk to the Board of Health, 

Chelmsford, May 22nd, 1860. 


O CONTRACTORS.—Notice is hereby 


given, that the Commercial Dock Company are about to CON- 
STRUCT a NEW LOCK or Exit from their Docks into the River 
Thames, near Lavender Dock, Rotherhithe. Parties desirous of 
TENDERING for the same may see the plans and conditious at the 
Company's Offices, No. 106, Fenchurch-street, from JUNE 11 to JUNE 
21, Fridays excepted. A copy of the specification, bill of quantities, 
and blank Tender will be delivered to persons who may desire to 
Tender forthe Works, upon the payment of three guineas; and all 
Tenders must be on the printed form for that purpose. Ten:ters under 
cover, addressed to ‘‘ The Secretary of the Commercial Dock Com- 
pany,” endorsed “‘ Tender for New Works,” to be delivered at the 
Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, on cr before TWELVE o'clock 
(noon) on FRIDAY, 22nd day of JUNE. The Commercial Dock 
Company do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. J. GRIFFIN Secretary. 

Commercial Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 
28th May, 1860. 


& i 
O BUILDERS and OTHERS.— Persons 
. desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION and COMPLE- 
TION of the NEW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, to be erecte! in 
Wellington-road South and st, Petersgate, Stockport, may inspect the 
lans and specification, with conditions of contract, at the Ornce of 
the Architect, Mr. James STEVENS, 32, Princess-treet, Manchester, 
from the llth to the 25th of JUNE next, upon which date Tenders 
must be delivered at the LIustitution, Middle Hillgate, Stockport, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Directors, not later than SiX 
o'clock in the evening. The Directors do not pledge themselves to 
accept the lowest Tender. Thé quantities have been taken out, and 
can be had upon application to the Architect. 
8. ROBINSON, Hon, Secretary. 


NONTRACT for COALS for MAURITIUS. 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, Somerset 
place, 24th May, 1850.—'the Commissioners for executing the Oilice of 
Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, do hereby give notice, that on TUESDAY, the 5th JUNE 
next, at TWO o'clock, they will be reidy to treat with such persons 
asmay be willing to CONTRACT for SUPPLYING and DELIVER 
ING on board of her Majesty’s ships and vessels hired for her 
Majesty’s service at Port. Louis, Mauritius, all such quantities of 
SOUTH WALES COALS fit for her Majesty's steam vessels as shall 
from time to time be demanded under a contract for twelve months 
certain, andaiterwards until the expiration of six months’ warning. 
Conditions of the Contract anda form of the Tender may be seen at 
the said Office. No Tender will be received after TWO o’clock on the 
day of treaty, nor will . ny be noticed unless the party attends, or an 
— for him du'y authorized in writing. Every Tender must bh. 

dressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, and bear in the left- 
hand corner the words “ Tender for Coals,” and must be deliverea at 
Somerset-place, accom, anid by a letter signed by two responsi! le 
persons, engaging to become bound with the person tendering, in thc 
sum of 5002, for the due performance of the Contract, 




















ONTRACT for BROKEN FLINTS.— 


J The Paving, Lighting, Cleansing, and Watering Committee of 
the Kensington Vestry will MEET at the VESTRY-H ALL, Kensington, 
on FRIDAY, the 8th day of JUNE next, at SEVEN o’clock in the 
evening, to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 2,000 yards of broken 
FLINTS, to be delivered alongside the Vestry Wharf, at the Kensington 
Canal Basin. The form of Tender may be obtained, together with all 
particulars, on application to the Surveyor, Mr. JAMES BROAD- 
BRIDGE, at his Office, Vestry-hall aforesaid. Tenders to be sealed 
and endorsed “ Tender for Fliuts,” and to be delivered at my Office on 
or before FOUR o’clock in the afternoon of FRiDAY, the 8th day of 
JUNE next. No Tender will be received except made on one of the 
said printed forms. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. The contractor to enter into a written contract, 
and to pay the expense thereof.—By order, 

REUBEN GREENE, Clerk of the Vestry. 
Vestry-hall, Kensington, May 31, 1860. 


ANCHESTER ASSIZE COURTS.— 


EXTENSION of TIME.—The TIME for receiving TENDERS 
for the ERKCTION of these WORKS has been EXTENDED by the 
Cominittee to TUESDAY, the 12th day of JUNE next (inclusive). 
The plans and specifications may be inspected, and printed bills of 
quantities obtained, at the Office of Mr. TAYLOR, Surveyor, 102, 
Cross-street, Manchester.—By order, FREDK. C. HULTON, 

Clerk to the Manchester Assize Courts Committee. 
37, New Bailey-street, Salford, 17th May, 1860. 


{EWERS OFFICE, GUILDHALL, 


kK.) 16th May, 1860.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
Londen hereby give notice that they will meet in the Guildhall of the 
said city, on TUESDAY, the 5th of JUNE next, to receive TENDERS 
for such works of CLEANSING and KEPAIRING SEWERS within 
the said city as may be required to be done during the term of Three 
Years, commencipvg at Midsummer-day next —A specification of the 
works and conditious may be seen at this Office, together with a 
schedule of prices, and the Tenders are to state the per-centage mure 
or less than such scheduled prices at which the parties tendering are 
willing to execute the said works.—The Commissioners will require 
the party contracting to enter into bond with two good sureties to be 
approved in the sum of 1,0001. for the due performance of the con- 
tracts.—No Tenders will be received after ONE o'clock on the day of 
treaty.—The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender ; nor any unless deemed eli ible. 
JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 


OTICE to CONTRACTORS.—TO BE 


LET. by TENDER, the performance of the BRICKWORK, 
SIONEWORK, JOINERS’ and CARPENT* RS’ WORKS, SLATING, 
PLUMBING and GLAZING, PLASTERiNG and PAINTING, and 
IRON WORK required in the building and completion of PUBLIC 
BATHS, ASSEMBLY and other ROOMS, and TWO 1t)'WELLING- 
HOUSES annexed thereto, proposed to be built in Lytham, Lanca- 
shire; except the Engine, Boiler, and the Piping and Fittings con- 
nected with the Baths, and the supply of the water thereto —The 
plans and specifications may be inspected, and all particulars ob- 











| teined at my Chambers, from WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd to WFD- 


NESDAY, JUNE 13th, each day inclusive, between t' e hours of TEN 
a.m. and sIX p.m. CHARLES HOLT, Architect. 
Nelson-sc ure, Bolton-le-Moors, May 16th, 1850, 


hes 7 ‘ r ie 4 srgy ny 

YOUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
kK SCHOOL—To BUILDERS.—The Managers will meet at the 
Schools at Sutton, Surrey, on TUESDAY, the 5th day of JUNE, 1860, 
at TWO o'clock precisely, to receive and consider TENDERS for the 
ERECIIQN of TWO COTTAGES at the entrance of the Schools. 
Plans aud specifications may be seen at the Clerk’s Offices, Keene’s- 
row, Walworth-road, any day previous to that of meeting, between the 
hours of TEN and FIVE. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘ Ténders for 
Cottages,” are to be sent to me, not later than MUNDAY, the 4th day 
of JUNE, The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender.—By order, 

JOSEPH BURGESS, Clerk to the Managers, 

No. 1, Keene’s-row, Walworth, May 24th, 1860. 

Trains leave London-bridge Station for Sutton at 115, and it is 
desirable that persons sending in Tenderse hould be in attcndance, 








T\URHAM MILITIA ARTILLERY 


BARRACKS AT HARTLEPOOL. — TO CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, JOINERS, and OTHERS.—The Magistrates 
for ‘he county of Durham are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the 
completion of the requisite buildings and works for the proposed 
STOREROOMS and BARRACKS of the DURHAM COUNTY 
MILITIA ARTILLERY REGIMENT, intended to be erected in the 
Farewell Field, near to the town of Hartlepool. The plans, sections, 
and specifications for the respective works, may be inspected and 
perused at the Office of WILLIAM CROZIER, Esq. the County Archi- 
tect, County Courts, Durham, on and after MONDAY, the 4th JUNE 
next, and printed copies of the quantities of the several works 
obtained, on application at the same time and place, and payment of 5s. 
for each copy. The Tenders (properly filled up in every particular, 
and strictly in accordance with the prescribed form), under seal, and 
endorsed, “Tender for Durham Militia Artillery Barracks,” are to be 
sent or delivered to the County Architect, not later than MONDAY, 
the 18th JUNE. The Magistrates do not pledge themseives to accept 
the lowest or any Tender.— By order, 

JOHN TIPLADY, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
Durham, 23rd May, 1860, 


T° CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, and 


OTHERS.—The Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash- 
houses in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, hereby give Notice, 
that they will meet at No. 18, Green-street, Leicester--quare, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1860. at THREE o’clock in the afternoon 
precisely, to receive TENDERS for the execution of ENGINEERING 
WORKS at the Public Baths and Washhouses, situate in Orange- 
street, Leicester-square, The drawings, specifications, and conditions 
of Contract may be inspected, and forms of Tenderand further parti- 
culars obtained, at the Office of Messrs. BALAM & LEE, No. 10, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, between the hours of TEN and FOUR. 
The Tenders to be addressed to the Commissioners of Baths, &c. and 
endorsed, ‘ Tenders fur Engineeing Works.” and delivered, sealed, to 
the Superintendent, at the Baths, in Orange-street, on or before the 
6th day of JUNE, 1860. The Contractor whose Tender or Tenders shal! 
be accepted will be required to enter into a contract or bond with two 
sureties, to be approved of by the Commissioners, for the due per- 
formance of the works, such contract and bond to be prepared by the 
Solicitor to the Commissioners, at the expense of the Contractor. The 
Comunissioners will not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. J. DANGERFIELD Clerk to the Commissioners, 


|} AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Oruxmental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, anu Executed. 
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H. G@. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight doors from Borough. 


J Tl e744) 
N SALE, at STOKES’S STORES, 49, 
Kevt-street, Borough, London. —300 Pit Saws, 6, 64, and 7 feet, 
at 10s. each ; 500 Adzes, ’s. 6d. cach ; lot of ‘Mill-saw Fiues, all sizes, 
8d. per Ib. ; ‘ot of Gulleting Files 0s. per gross ; lot of Pic kax«s, with 
hawdles, 1s. each, weight 8 lbs. ; Wrought N-ils, from 3 to 8 inches, 
14s. per cwt, ; Best Cast-steel Hand, Panel, and Riv Saws, 30s. pel 
duzen ; Best Cast-steel Iron bact: Saws, 8,10, 12. 14, 16, 18-inch, 1 
per inch ; 100 bales of Roofing Felt, at 10s,’ per bale ; Hand, Panel, 
kip, and Pit saw Files, 30s. per gr-ss; job lot of Files, 18s. per gross + 
800 H and L Hinges; Brass Butt Hinges, all sizes; lot of Bell Furni- 
ture; Masons’ M :Jlets, 6d each, ail sizes; Cuisels, fro. 1-eight 
2 inches, 3s, per dozen, or to 1 inch, 2s. per dozen ; lot of Patent Spring 
Roller-blind Furniture, half-price ; lot of Stone Hammers, 2d. and 3d. 
per Ib. ; Falling Axes, 3d. per Ib. 


(1a 
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of every description; WROUGHT and CAST IRON orEpEr 
FLITCHES, and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT WATER I EE, 
RAIN WATER PIPES and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS aud WA , 
wanufactured by 


JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phenix Foundry, 
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Ecclesiastical Buildings in the Northern 
Counties. 


N excellent ex- 
ample, fraught 
with prospective 
good, has just now 
been set by the 
Venerable R. C. 
Coxe, Archdeacon 
of Lindisfarne. 
The archdeaconry 
having been lately 
divided into six 
rural deaneries, at 
the direction of 
the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, now Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury, the arch- 
deacon required 
the rural deans to 
furnish him with 
compendious _re- 
ports of the state 
of the ecclesiasti- 
cal buildingsin the 
districts assigned 
toeach. This has 
accordingly been 
done ; and we have 
the result before 
us in the substance 
of an able charge 
delivered by the 
Venerable Archdeacon, at the visitation held 
at Morpeth on the 22nd ult. 

From this and our own knowledge we can 
say that the general condition of the churches 
is satisfactory. There are several cases of 
ruinous neglect and consequent insecurity ; but 
by far the greater proportion of the churches 
are in good repair,—dry, warm, and ven- 
tilated. We must here premise that the 
churches of the latter class are, for the most 
part, those that have been built, or rebuilt, 
at the beginning of the present century, and 
are consequently without any of the eccle- 
siastical fitness more modern taste demands. 
A square room, penetrated with common sash 
windows, appears to have been the model from 
which too many of them have been built. 
They are nearly always destitute of chancels, 
and frequently deficient of towers : nevertheless, 
being in sound condition, a skilful hand could 
convert them, at but small expense, into more 
fitting temples of worship. On the other hand, 
the churches that are marked dangerous, by 
their bulging walls and cracked towers, are 
all ancient. The list would have been much 
larger, but for the restorations that have been 
effected in the instances we shall presently 
enumerate. A fourth class consists of new 
edifices. The glebe houses are generally in 
sound repair ; although, as of course there would 
be anywhere over so large a district, there 
are a few cases calling for redress. Several 
of the buildings are fortified towers, strong and 
massive, suited, as they were intended, for a 
secure retreat for the vicar and his valuables on 
the approach of foes. Ina list of Northum- 
brian fortresses, taken during the minority of 
Henry VIII., there were seven embattled 
towers mentioned as the residences of the 
clergymen of the respective districts. The 
church towers also present evidences of having 
been completely fortified. A good idea of the 
general insecurity of Border property in the 
good old times, and of the alteration in prices, 
may be gleaned from the fact that land which 
let for 5/. per annum in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, now realizes 3,000J. an- 
nually, 

We have already called attention to the 
profusion of abandoned buildings, better recog- 





land, and to the vigorous manner in which 
some of the most important of them are being 
restored. Of these we take no account here, 
but proceed to place on record the existing 
condition of the churches now in use in the 
archdeaconry of Lindisfarne, in this year of 
grace 1860. 

Beginning with the northernmost deanery, 
the ancient churches of Norham and Ford have 
been carefully restored. At Etall a mortuary 
chapel has recently been erected by Lady 
Frederick Fitzclarence. So far all is well; 
and we may believe that this district, so inter- 
twined with the romance and remembrance of 
the fatal battle of Flodden, is in good hands. 

Branxton Church is the first we shall men- 
tion of the ancient edifices that have been in- 
judiciously tampered with. Unhappily, this 
little Norman church, on the borders of the 
battle-field, was taken down about thirty years 
ago, with the exception of the chancel-arch, and 
rebuilt. The west wall has since shrunk, and 
the south-west corner is in a dangerous con- 
dition. 

Ancroft is another ancient church of which 
parts have been preserved. The tower and 
doorway are as the Normans left them: the 
rest of the edifice has suffered at the hands of 
the uninformed. Cornhill and Carham are 
specimens of comparatively modern churches 
in the worst taste. Lowick was another of the 
same school; but here an attempt has been 
made, by the insertion of ecclesiastical win- 
dows, to improve matters slightly. 

Coming coastways, into the deanery of East 
Norham, we find a new church and parish, 
dedicated to St. Mary, at Berwick ; and the 
mother church enlarged and re-arranged. At 
Kyloe, the incumbent is exerting himself to 
procure the means of converting his unpromis- 
ing church into a more beautiful form. Repairs 
are in progress at Holy Island church. At 
Scremerston all is comparatively modern. 

Of the churches in the Bamborough deanery 
that of Bamborough stands foremost in point 
of architectural beauty. It has a crypt that 
has only recently been discovered, having been 
completely buried in the sand, large quantities 


of which are still swept into it by particular | 
The north transept is the only portion | 


winds. 
requiring remedial interference. Beadnel, 
Lucker, North Sunderland, Ilderton, and 
Wooler churches are all in good repair, but of 
condemnable taste. Belford, Chatton, Chil- 
lingham, and Doddington are ancient build- 
ings restored by the present or last incumbents 
some years ago, not in unexceptionable taste, 
but so far deserving of praise, inasmuch as the 
builders have retained some of the ancient 
features instead of pulling all ruthlessly down. 
At Ellingham and Kirk Newton the churches 
are pronounced positively unsafe. There is a 


bringing news of a vessel in distress to the 
castle is rewarded with a present proportioned 
to the distance he has come, and the darkness 
of the night. Thus this old royal residence of 
the Saxon kings of Northumbria is still a light 
unto the nations. 

Chillingham also possesses features of un- 
usual interest in its fine castle and park, and 
is even more remarkable for the breed of wild 
white cattle preserved there by Earl Tankerville. 

The Alnwick rural deanery is in very good 
odour. The parish church of Alnwick is a Per- 
pendicular building, repaired when the castle 
was renovated, in the Georgian Gothic of the 
last century. A new church was built by the 
late Duke of Northumberland, and dedicated 
to St. Paul, in the late Decorated style: it is 
now enriched by the Munich stained-glass 
window to his Grace’s memory. At Lesbury 
and Rock, two ancient edifices have been re- 
stored recently; as has been the case at 
Embleton, with the exception of the chancel. 
At Rennington an old Norman church was 
taken down at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and an abomination in the shape of a 
“neat structure” erected on its site. Howick 
Church has been recently and beautifully re- 
stored by Earl Grey. The ancient churches of 
Edlingham and Shilbottle call aloud for aid ; 
else, say their shrinking walls and shattered 
roofs, we perish. The chancel of Bolton 
Chapel, where Surrey and the English knights 
held a rendezvous on the eve before the battle 
of Flodden, and swore to conquer or die, is in 
a very dangerous state. At Alnmouth, a dis- 
used granary has been converted into a chapel 
by the Duke of Northumberland, for the tem- 
porary convenience of the inhabitants, whose 
Norman cruciform church was obliterated and 
washed away by the sea at the beginning of 
the present century. 

Coming next to the rural deanery of Mor- 
peth, and glancing at the care bestowed upon 
the old parish church and the handsome new 
one, we turn to Bolam Church, which is con- 
sidered to be the oldest ecclesiastical edifice in 








large crack in the north wall of the former: 
the tower is tottering, and the ceiling of the | 
chancel broken and unsafe. At Kirk Newton | 
the interesting old Norman church, built at 
the foot of Yeavering Bell, one of the most 
lofty hills in the Cheviot range, and which has | 
seen the roughest service in the dark ages, 
showing traces of fire and defence in its sapped 
foundations and mouldering arches, and en- 
riched with curious sculpture so defaced as to be 
enigmatical to the most erudite of antiquaries, 
is to be restored forthwith. This rural deanery 
is fortunate in possessing the district in which 
the late Lord Crewe’s charities are dispensed. 
At Bamborough Castle, part of the property 
devised by the bishop to suffering humanity, 
apartments are fitted up for shipwrecked 
sailors, in which bedding is provided for as 
many as thirty. A patrol is always on guard, 
and the utmost vigilance observed along the 
shore throughout the length of the manor. 
The extremely dangerous nature of this coast 
is now in great measure mitigated by the erec- 
tion of the Varne lighthouse, the scene of Grace 
Darling’s heroic adventure: when accidents 
do occur, the promptest assistance is given, 
and coffins are provided, and funeral expenses 
paid for any unfortunates who may be cast 
ashore. The charity also embraces the gratu- 
itous education of the children of the poor, 
besides an infirmary, and a market, at which 
meal and groceries are sold to the necessitous 





nized under the name of ruins, in Northumber- 








at a great reduction of price. The first person 


the county. It is in sad want of a thorough 
and conscientious restoration. Bothal Church, 
redolent of departed chivalry, is also in want 
of immediate attention. The ancient church 
of Widdrington is in the same stage of decay ; 
but is not without good hope of help. On 
the contrary, the churches of Hebron, Long 
Horsley, and Netherwitton, built in the most 
miserable taste, are all in sound repair. 

The church of Alnham, in the deanery of 
Rothbury, like that of Ingram, is in a very 
dilapidated state. The situation of these 
crumblings is very retired, among the remotest 
of the border hills ; and they appear to be as 
much out of mind, as they are out of the beaten 
track of travellers. The former is so exposed 
to the elements, that the incumbent is fain to 
hold service in his own house in mid-winter, 
in preference to having no congregation : for, 
rough country people as they are, and used to 
Cheviot weather, they are not willing to run 
the risks of catching colds and rheumatism 


‘in the damp, cold, windy church. In bright 


contrast to this deplorable state of things, are 
the buildings of Alwinton and Holystone, where 
both churches and schools are in good taste and 
condition. Whittingham Church, described by 
Rickman, and illustrated in Parker’s edition 
for the sake of its fine old Saxon tower, has 
been taken down and re-built by the present 
incumbent ; and thus this rare specimen is 
lost. The chancel roof and window already 
need repair. The new tower has been fitted 
with pigeons’ nests, for the accommodation of 
those birds which reside there in great num- 
bers. Rothbury Church has also been nearly 
rebuilt quite recently, but, although under 
the superintendence of a London architect, in 
a very inefficient manner: unless, indeed, 
proper means are taken to keep out the rain, 
the state of the building will soon be as bad 
as it was before it was restored. The plaster 
is falling from the open roof: the wet enters 
at nearly every window, as well as at the junc- 
tion between chancel and nave, and at the 
tower. At Elsdon, the old church has been 
more carefully restored. At Otterbourne, 
where the gallant Hotspur avenged the loss of 
his pennon on “ dowghtye Dowglasse,” one 
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“ Lamassetyde,” some centuries gone, there is 
a new church just erected by individual muni- 
ficence. At Edlingham, the state of the 
sacred structure calls for some expenditure. 

The district we have glanced over so rapidly, 
although minutely, bound in by Cheviots, the 
Tweed, and the sea, on three sides,—the scene 
of constant petty warfare and several pitched 
battles,—is not devoid of association with men 
of letters. ‘The celebrated Duns Scotius, “ the 
most subtle doctor,” professor and regent of 
the University of Paris in 1304, and after- 
wards professor of theology at Cologne, was 
born in a village adjoining Embleton. Bernard 
Gilpin, known as the Apostle of the North, 
who was only saved from being burnt as a 
heretic by (Queen Mary by the accidental 
breaking of his leg on his road to London, and 
her cruel Majesty's death pending his reco- 
very, was rector of Rothbury. Dr. Brown, the 
friend of Warburton and Pope, whose trage- 
dies, —“ Barbarossa” and “ Athelstan,” — be- 
came stock pieces under the management of 
Garrick, was a native of Rothbury. Percival 
Stockdale, supposed to be the original of the 
eccentric Belfield in Miss Burney’s novel of 
“Cecilia,” was born at Branxton, and was for 
many years vicar of Lesbury. In this quiet 
village, on the banks of the pleasant trout 
stream, the Alne, he must have written the 
numerous works which procured him the 
friendship of Lord Lansdowne, Miss Porter, 
and other eminent persons. His acquaintances 
were not always his admirers, for it is related 
that Sheridan, when on a visit to Lord Grey, 
was observed to glance hastily over a volume 
of poems presented him by Stockdale, and to 
write something on a blank leaf. Instead of a 
complimentary tribute, however, the mortified 
author read the following lines :— 


** It’s tag, rag, and bobtail; 
The mad works of Stockdale.”’ 


The semi-civilized inhabitants of Elsdon were 
once consigned to the spiritual guidance of a 
Frenchman, the Rev. Louis Dutens, the author 
of several antiquarian works, and historiogra- 
pher to his Majesty George III. The manner 
in which he overcame their fierce dislike to a 
foreign minister is 100 good not to be told, 
characteristic as it is of the men, the time, and 
the place. His parishioners, principally sheep- 
farmers and their herds, declared they could 
not understand one word he spoke, and were | 
clamorous for his removal. The living being 
worth 2,000/. a year, deserved an effort to re- 
tain it. So the ingenious Frenchman pretended 
to be unconscious of all that was passing, 
mixed freely with the people, and in the most 
affable manner, and personally invited as many 
of the principal parishioners as his table would 
accommodate to dinner. When they arrived 
he expressed himself very much surprised to 
see them, as he thought they could not under- 
stand him. “Oh! oh! very goot!” cried he: 
“when I preach you from my pulpit you not 
understand my speak, but when I invite you 
to my goot dine you very well understand !” 
This good-humoured joke was followed by a 
capital dinner in the old rectory tower, and 
appears to have realized the desired effect. 

he arts and sciences have had votaries in 
this remote locality. Coughran and Wilkin, 
the youthful mathematicians, whose problems 
were the puzzles of Sylvanus Urban, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, were born here. Capa- 
bility Brown, the landscape gardener, was also 
a native of this district. Those pioneer- 
masterpieces of art, the block engravings of 
Bewick, are preserved in his native county by 
a chemist in Alnwick. We mention these few 
instances, out of a great many, as a set-off 
against the general unsettled and unlearned 
character of the inhabitants. They are the 
more remarkable when we consider that it was 
the custom of their neighbours, respectable 
farmers, to meet at public houses and pin up a 
bank note to the wall and drink till it was 
expended ; and in these drinking bouts to 
gamble for scores of sheep, or geese, or other 
farm stock ; and, when the game went against 
them, and every thing was staked and lost, to 
go out upon the hills and moors and steal the 
first stock they came to, to pay their debts of 


around, we must not be too severe in our 
blame ; but the snow is lying 30 feet deep in 
drifts on Cheviot at this present moment, and 
there is nothing of the sort going on. Somuch 
for the good new times, and the teachings of 
the printing press, and from the churches of 
Lindisfarne. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURAL CAREER OF 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY.* 
Amone the practical questions connected 


any authority from the Government; an accusa- 
tion he explicitly denied by stating that he had 
received authority, express or implied, for all he 
had done. The alterations alluded to were a re- 
arrangement of a portion of the plan between the 
Victoria Tower and the House of Lords. 

Great objections were made by some members 
of the Lords committee to these modifications, 
and many inconveniences foretold, both to her 
Majesty and their lordships, but I am not aware 
that practice has justified these predictions, or re- 
versed the opinion of the committee of the House 





with the new Houses of Parliament, one of the | 
most urgent was the selection of the stone; and 
as the mooting of that question led to the import- | 
ant survey by a commission in the year 1838, I | 
may perhaps mention the immediate connection of | 
Sir Charles with that movement. It appears | 
from information with which I have been supplied | 
by our kind friend Mr, C. H. Smith, the only 
surviving member of the commission, that, soon 
after the fire, Mr. Joubert, of Caen, sent speci- 
mens of Caen stone to about twenty different 
members of Parliament, and among others to Mr. 
Joseph Hume. Mr. Hume referred to Mr. Smith 
for a report, which was forwarded to the Depart- | 
ment of Works, and by them to Mr. Barry, who 
at once wrote an admirable note to Mr. Hume, 
stating his views and his intention of making a 
tour throughout Great Britain to collect informa- 
tion. It was then arranged that scientific and | 
practical men of eminence should go on the same 
errand with him, and the result was that, during | 
fifty days in the autumn of 1838, the information 
was collected which has been embodied in the 
valuable report of the commissioners. | 
In 1840 Barry made fine designs, which were | 
well carried out, for converting Highclere, a seat 
of Lord Carnarvon’s, into an irregular version of 
Italian. About the same time he completed ad. | 
ditions to University College, Oxford, and I | 
believe made comprehensive designs for buildings 


of Commons, which sat soon afterwards, and re- 
solved that ‘no blame was to be attached to Mr. 
Barry for the cause he had taken, and that they 
had every reason to believe that all the alterations 
hitherto made had conduced to the convenience 
and general effect of the building.’ 

It was at this time that many complaints began 
to be made in Parliament about the so-called 
delay in completing the building, and the anxieties 
consequent on the various committees and other 
inquiries, in addition to the unavoidable respon- 
sibilities of the architect, caused him a serious 
illness, and thus made a reality of that delay 
which, up to this time, had been imaginary, as far 


‘as he was concerned. 


Indeed, had it not been for the hearty and 
generous support of Lord Lincoln (now Duke of 
Newcastle), who was then First Commissioner of 
Woods, I do not think the works could have been 
carried to a completion by my father. 

His lordship took special pains to make himself 
personally acquainted with the nature and bearing 
of the various complaints, and having satisfied 
himself that they were not based on justice, threw 
the whole of his official weight into the scale, and 
gave the architect no half-hearted or stinted sup- 
port in carrying out his views, until the close of 
his official connection with him.” 

All honour to the duke for this manly, kind, and 
persistent support of a great man, worried almost 


at Worcester College, in the same city. In the | to death ; and equal shame to those who hounded on 
year following the laying of the first stone of the | the senseless cry from which this official shield in 
Houses, Barry began to reap the honours he had_ part protected him, I need scarcely remind this 


so fairly won—being elected Associate in that 
spring; Associate elect in 1842, and Royal Aca- 
demician in Wilkie’s place in 1844. His first 
recognition from abroad dates from Rome, Dec. 
29th, 1842, conveying his affiliation to the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke’s; his second from St. Peters- 
burg, Dec. 31, 1845. His election into the 
Russian Royal Academy, which was accompanied | 
by the presentation of a diamond snuff-box from 
the Czar, was ultimately followed by his nomina- | 
tion to those of Belgium, 9th Jan, 1847; Prussia, | 
28th April, 1849; Sweden, 25th May, 1850; | 
Denmark, Antwerp, and the American Institute. | 
In 1855 he received the gold medal of honour for | 
architecture, given at the Exposition Universelle | 
of Paris, at which he acted as juror. 

In 1841 Barry produced his noble design for 
Bridgewater House, for Lord Ellesmere, which 
was very different from that which he commenced 
as late as July 1847. Probably no building he 
ever executed was more elaborately studied, and 
the result is shown in much of the beautiful 
detail which decorates the princely structure. 

The first stone of the superstructure of the 
Houses of Parliament, the angle of the plinth of 
the Speaker’s house nearest the bridge, was laid 
(as has been already stated on the 27th of April, 
1840) by the architect’s wife, without any public 
ceremony, and in the presence of a few personal 
friends only. The first stone of the Victoria 
Tower was also Jaid in the same unpretentious 
way by Lady then Mrs. Barry, on her own birth- 
day, the 22nd of December, 1843. 

From 1840 to 1843, the works at Westminster, 
to which neighbourhood (32, Great George-street) 
Barry had removed in 1841, proceeded at a splen- 
did pace; but shortly after that date difficulties 
arose against which even his strength, industry, 
energy, and unrivalled dexterity in managing re- 
calcitrant employers, failed to make successful 
head. The only wonder is he was not killed by 
incessant worries and anuoyances. To these cares 
his son Edward alluded in the following terms, in 
the paper he read here on the Ist February, 
1858, on his father’s great work :— 

“In the session of 1844, a committee of the 
House of Lords, which was appointed to inquire 
into the progress made with the works, in conse- 
quence of a natural desire on the part of their 
lordsbips to enter their new house, and a still 
more natural inclination to blame an architect for 
anything inconvenient, commenced its labours, 
and reported that several alterations had been in- 
troduced into the design by the architect, without 














honour. With the snow 20 feet deep for miles 


* By Mr. M. Digby Wyatt. See p. 322, ante. 


assembly of the feelings with which Barry was 
regarded by our late esteemed president, the Earl 
de Grey. On the occasion of the presentation to 
Barry of the Queen’s gold medal in these rooms, 
on the evening of June 3, 1850, Lord de Grey 
touched on the peculiar trials to which the archi- 
tect of the New Palace at Westminster, as it 
then began to be called, had been exposed, with 
his usual light but most skilful hand, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

«% % % May you live to see the magnificent 
work now in your hands completed. St. Paul's 
was thirty-four years in its erection: you have 
not occupied half that time as yet, and have made 
a progress which, if it had depended on yourself, 
would have brought the Houses of Parliament 
‘nearly to completion, but the means of working 
have not been at your disposal. Sir Christopher 
Wren was entrusted with a large and striking 
work, destined for a single purpose. It was to bea 
great and glorious temple, dedicated to the worsbip 
‘of the Most High; but your work is to be devoted 
| to I know not how many purposes. Sir Christopher 
| Wren had to deal with men who knew what they 
‘wanted. Sir C. Wren, no doubt, received his 
‘instructions from men who knew the purpose 
to which the building was to be dedicated, and” (to 
'a certain extent) ‘what was required to carry it 
out; but I am sorry to say that that is not always 
‘the case with respect to the buildings entrusted 
|to you. Sir C. Wren’s masters” (however tyran- 
‘nical and annoying) “ were few : yours are legion. 
|I am sorry to say that august assembly which has 

most to do with the erection of this magnificent 
structure has in it a vast number of men who ask 
questions, make suggestions, and offer criticisms, 
while at the same time they do not know what 1s 
wanted, or, indeed, what they want themselves. 
It is not wonderful, then, that the architect should 
be impeded, and that fault should be found without 
‘any good or substantial ground ; and yet, with all 
‘these hinderances and drawbacks, you have made a 
| progress in the stupendous work which you have 
| undertaken which is perfectly surprising.” 

Of the true nature of the labours by which alone 
the difficulties of his task and position could be 
overcome, or even coped with, Sir Charles Barry 
has given the simplest, the most manly, and, I 
verily believe, the truest possible picture, in the 
following words, extracted from an official letter and 
protest of his, which must for everliveas an indelible 
stigma upon those for whom theartist’s noblest work 
was done:—“I may here add, asa ground for the in- 
crease rather than reduction of the customary remu- 
neration in respect of public works, that, owing to 
the troubles, delays, and perplexities attendant 
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upon official communications and requirements, 
the architect’s labours and anxieties are much 
greater than those which he has to incur in pri- 
vate practice; and if this be true of public build- 
ings of an ordinary character, it may be easily 
conceived that those labours and anxieties have 
been incomparably greater in carrying into effect 
such a work as the new Palace at Westminster, in 
which not only the Government, but committees 
in Parliament, and even the public, have unceas- 
ingly assumed the right of criticism and control. 
As one proof among many others that might be 
adduced of the enormous amount of labour that 
has already devolved upon me in conducting this 
national work to its present state, it will not be 
irrelevant to mention that no less than between 
8,000 and 9,000 original drawings and models have 
been prepared for it, a large portion of which have 
emanated from my own hand, and the whole of 
the remainder have been made under my own 
immediate direction and supervision. 

I consider that I am entitled to a further 
remuneration for special services not connected 
with my professional duties in respect of the 
works of the building. These services consist of 
attendances upon the Fine Arts Commission, 
reports, and numerous drawings prepared in com- 
pliance with the orders of that commission, fre- 
quent communications with its secretary, and the 
artists appointed for the decoration of the interior 
of the new palace; attendances upon committees 
of Parliament in every session from the year 1841 
to the present time, preparing data required by 
those committees; giving and correcting evi- 
dences, making up voluminous returns, in com- 
pliance with the orders of the House of Commons, 
one of which occupied myself and clerks for nearly 
four months; attendances to give evidence upon 
two Commissions of Inquiry with reference to 
Dr. Reid’s system of warming and ventilating, 
preparing plans and other documents for the use 
of those commissioners ; conferences and commu- 
nications with the law officers of the Crown with 
refzrence to contracts, disputed claims, and 
threatened legal proceedings ; numerous reports 
and estimates required from time to time by the 
Office of Woods, negotiations and arrangements 
consequent upon establishments of Government 
workshops at Thames-bank, and the superintend- 
ance of the collection of above 3,000 casts of the 
best specimens of Medizval art to be found in this 
as well as in foreign countries for the use of the 
wood-carvers ; preparing plans, estimates, &c. for 
providing accommodation for the whole of the 
public records of the kingdom, and other miscel- 
laneous services.” 

Before such a crushing list of altogether unre- 
quited exertions, how sadly the official sophisms of 
“my Lords” betray the thinness of the stately 
mantle through which peep out what closely resem- 
bles costive penury and meanness, Against their 
behaviour, and conclusions in respect to the remu- 
neration of Sir Charles (a subject upon which I 
scarcely dare trust myself to speak), it must ever 
be a satisfaction to the members of this body to re- 
collect that its council protested respectfully, but 
with firmness, and with a full appreciation of 
the special pleading of the representative for 
the time being of her Majesty’s Treasury, in 
the following terms :—« Resolved,” ‘“ That 5 
per cent. upon outlay has been, and is, the 
only rate of charge recognized by the profession, 
as fairly remunerative in the average practice 
of architects. That it is to be deeply regretted 
that it should be proposed to depart from the 
above rate in the instance of the New Palace at 
Westminster ; a building involving in its design 
and execution the exercise of the highest profes- 
sional attainments. That the example which 
would be set by her Majesty’s Government, should 
the course proposed be carried into execution (a 
legal appeal against their decision being practi- 
cally impossible), is to be regarded as disastrous 
to the future prospects of architecture in this 
country, as calculated to lower the character of 
public monuments in England, and unworthy the 
Government of a great nation, whose obvious duty 
it is adequately to foster and protect the genius of 
its artists,” 

Under such complicated annoyances, Barry’s 
health must inevitably have tethen down ee 
gether, if it had not been for the support, com- 
fort, and affection he received in'the bosom of his 
own family and the circle of his own friends 
Happily for him in his domestic relations no man 
could be more auspiciously situated, and he hus 
in moments of confideuce expressed to me his 
sincere and almost solemn thaukfulness for the 
Wanner in which all about him repaid the love he 


lavished unstintingly upon them. 
In the year 1840, his eldest son Charles entered 





his father’s office, therein to acquire that profes- 
sional knowledge which such a school could so well 
give, and became the friend and associate of Mr. 
Banks, his present partner, then the chief confi- 
dential assistant of Sir Charles. Together they 
were actively concerned in all those varied works 
which for the next eight years were engrossing 
Sir Charles’s attention, including the commence- 
ment of the New Palace at Westminster, and its 
prosecution, till the year 1848, in which, with the 
advice and sanction of Sir Charles, they entered 
into that professional connection founded on inti- 
mate friendship which still continues. Sir Charles’s 
kind and valuable advice (at all times freely given 
toany young membersofthe profession) wasspecially 
afforded to Messrs. Banks & Barry, and greatly 
prized by them. From this time for the next 
two or three years, the partners occasionally 
assisted, and at times represented Sir Charles pro- 
fessionally, until their own practice increased so 
much as to require their whole attention ; and the 
younger son, Edward Middleton (so named after Sir 
Charles’ old master), who had been articled by 
| his father to Messrs, Wyatt & Brandon, and who, 
/on the dissolution of partnership between my 
| brother and Mr. Brandon, about a year after Mr. 
| Edward Barry had entered their office, served the 
remainder of his term with the former, had be- 
come able to assume that place of confidential 
assistant and representative which he held till 
the day of the decease of Sir Charles, who has 
bequeathed the drawings, papers, and books rela- 
tive to the New Palace at Westminster, to the 
younger son, as having then for many years past 
been specially connected with his father in carry- 
ing out that great work. 

Further of the Houses of Parliament it is 
scarcely necessary to speak: you know their 
merits: you, as architects, familiar with all that 
is greatest and most impressive in our art, know, 
as well as I know, that they will live to speak 
for themselves for centuries atter the memory of 
such unmannerly detractors as Mr. Denison shall 
have passed away, and that as long as they 
endure they will tell but one tale. 

No public building in Europe possesses a more 
ingenious and effective plan, a more perfect 
homogeneity of parts and style, a more graceful 
outline under every point of view, and greater 
technical excellencies and beauty. Let the most 
critical observer wander into every nook and 
corner of that enormous structure, and endeavour 
to detect a neglected point where the failing at- 
tention or ability of the architect have allowed a 
degeneration into meanness of finish, dissymmetry 
of axes or leading features, faulty proportion of 
line or detail, or anything like what is commonly 
called a bungle ; and if he finds one it will certainly 
be more than I, with very close attention, have ever 
been able to do. Supposing, however, that he may 
succeed, where I and many others have failed, 
let him, full of the motes he may have found in 
his brother’s eye, take his stand either on Water- 
loo or Hungerford bridge, or on the river side near 
Lambeth Palace, and from one of those points, 
on a fine afternoon, watch till the sun goes 
down; and if he does not lose the impression of 
the “motes” in the enjoyment of one of the most 
exquisite pictures ever architect provided to feast 
a painter’s eye, he “hath no music in his soul.” 

As practical architects, we are especially bound 
to recognize the extraordinary technical resources 
called into play in the structure and fitting up of 
the Houses of Parliament. At Barry’s call, and 
under the vivifying influence of his daring and 
intelligence, a new race of workmen seemed to 
spring into existence. Trained by Pugin, and led 
on by John Thomas, workmen grew into artists ; 
and who shall say for how much of the admirable 
masonry and carving which are now so rife 
throughout our land we are not indebted to the 
judicious establishment of the school, and proto- 
type of our present Architectural Museum, at 
Thames Bank, by, and under the auspices of, Sir 
Charles Barry? Ever appreciative of the tech- 
nical skill of others, he enlisted all the energies of 
those manufacturers and masters who first woke 
up in this country to the real capabilities of 
industrial art. For him, Hardman, Crace, and 
Minton exerted all their energies; giving him at 
once novelty, beauty, aud excellence. Products 
and decorations which are now common enough 
were, when Barry and Pugin first employed them, 
rarities attainable only after repeated experi- 
ments, and with extreme difficulty. Mechanical 
arrangements for saving labour, the capacious 
mind of the former at once appreciated and 
applied, and, but for his great power in that 
respect, the Houses of Parliament could never 
have been completed, as they have approximately 
been, up to the present hour. It was given to him 








at once to know how and when to use men as 
tools, and tools as men,—never confounding their 
legitimate functions, but deriving every possible 
aid from each and all. We cannot forget the 
ingenuity of all those contrivances for scaffolding 
and hoisting which were so ably described to us 
by Sir Charles’s eldest son, on the 15th of June, 
1857; neither can we overlook the debt we owe 
to one who, in all these matters, has so clearly 
shown us what may be done by intelligence and 
energy in overcoming every possible variety of 
mechanical and material obstruction an architect 
is likely to meet with in the course of the most 
diversified practice. 

Nothing tended more to retard a genera! ap- 
preciation of the architectural merits of the 
Houses of Parliament than the necessarily slow 
and protracted realisation of its chief vertical 
features and skyline. The grand _ horizontal 
continuity of the river front, admirably cal- 
culated to contrast with and enhance the aspir- 
ing loftiness of the clock and Victoria Towers 
appeared comparatively unreasonable and mono- 
tonous until those features were brought to proxi- 
mate completion. But afew years will, I sincerely 
believe, wituess an entire revulsion of feeling with 
respect to the popular estimation of this building; 
and those who will then have grown accustomed 
to it in its entirety, and who may have learned 
to apprehend the skill with which its plan has 
been adapted to correspond effectively with the 
most complicated and, apparently, antagonistic 
exigencies, will wonder at the growls end grumbles 
which have continually proceeded from those who 
have persisted in pronouncing sentence on their 
own prognostics, rather than on the real schemes and 
designs of their truly accomplished architect, which 
they would not trouble themselves to apprehend. 

In addition to the works I have already alluded 
to many more might be enumerated, several of 
which, in a less note-worthy career, would be re- 
garded as of very great importance. Such, for 
instance, are the Privy Council Office and Trafal- 
gar-square alterations; the terraces and additions 
at Shrublands (1849-54), for Sir William Middle- 
ton, done about 1849; Gawthorpe, a Gothic man- 
sion, in Lancashire (1850-52), for Sir Kaye Shut- 
tleworth ; Kiddington, Cantord Manor, Dorset- 
shire (1854-5), for Sir Josiah Guest; Schools, &c. 
at Dowlais (1855), for the same client ; additions 
to the residence of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid 
in the Regent’s-park ; Harewood (1854-5), a 
large addition in a sort of Roman style, to 
his seat near Leeds, for Lord Harewood; Dun- 
combe Park, for Lord Feversham ; a Tudor house 
for Mr. Currie, near Leatherhead; Enusham Hall, 
for Lord Macclesfied; Cobham, for Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse; and Kington Lacey, for Mr. 
Bankes. The last-named an early work, the rest, 
with scarcely an exception, since 1840. Among 
his designs, either not strictly, or not at all car- 
ried out, may be mentioned his projects for 
New Westwminster-bridge, for Law Courts on the 
site of Lincoln’s-inn-fields (made in 1838), and on 
a site abutting on the Strand by St. Clement’s 
(made in 1852), for the reconstruction to a great 
extent of Northumberland House; of Drumlanrig 
Castle, for the Duke of Buccleugh; and of 
Buchanan House, for the Duke of Montrose; 
and for the completion of the Horse Guards, 
towards the Parade. 

In 1849 Barry was appointed a Royal Com- 
missioner for the Exhibition of Industry of 1851, 
and asa member of the Building Committee, on 
which he sat with Robert Stephenson, Brunel, 
the Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Ellesmere, Sir 
William Cubitt, our President, and Professor 
Donaldson, he took a most active part in the early 
settlement of all matters relating to the building. 
The section of the columns, with its ingenious 
provisions for attachment of girders, and super- 
position of other columns, the general proportions 
and arrangement of many of the leading parts, 
and the form of the transept roof, which I saw 
him sketch on the suggestion of Brunel, that 
rather than cut down or exclude the large trees 
it would be better to roof them in, were all his, 
and but for his having been beaten on the score 
of time and expense on the view he took of the 
desirability of covering the nave also with « semi- 
cylindrical roof, as has been done at the Sydenham 
Crysta] Palace, he would no doubt have continued 
to render greater practical assistance than he did 
till the opening of the Exhibition. 

As a Royal Commissioner he dissented from 
the South Kensington Museum and National Gal- 
lery schemes, and forwarded to his Royal High- 
ness, the President, for submission to his col- 
leagues, a comprehensive and most able scheme 
for an extension of the British Museum upon the 
site of some of the streets and squares now imme- 
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diately adjoining it. In how magnificent a man- 
ner he would have dealt with the National Gal- 
lery in its present commanding position, is well 
though slightly shown in several of his existing 
sketches, which, it is to be hoped, may be published 
in facsimile. 

Mr. Barry became Sir Charles in 1852, having 
been knighted on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
making, for the first time, in February of that 
year, her state entrance through the lower story 
of the Victoria Tower, and shortly afterwards he 
began to gradually withdraw from active practice. 
In 1853 he removed to Clapham. Among his last 
and finest designs were the series for great additions 
and alterations to Clumber, for the Duke of New- 
castle, in 1857; plans and sketches for the con- 
struction of a building for the Royal Academy of 
Arts, on the site of Burlington House; drawings 
for the Halifax Town-hall; and that design, or 
rather collection of designs, for the improvement 
of the western portion of London, which he contri- 
buted as a sort of rider to the designs of his son 
Edward for the Government Offices, This last I 
venture to consider one of the most important 
designs he ever made. I look upon it as a legacy 
to his country of almost corresponding grandeur 
of treatment with that bequeathed to us by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and prepared after the Fire of 
London. Could but the scheme conceived by the 
architect who has shown us in the towers of West- 
minster and in the general composition of the 
Houses of Parliament what he could supply ma- 
terially for the embellishment of the metropolis be 
realized, there can be no doubt that London would 
be the most beautiful and majestic looking city 
the world has ever seen. 

In conversations I havé at different times bad 
on the subject of architecture with Sir Charles, he 
has always insisted on the indispensability of 
symmetrical arrangement, on sustained tranquillity 
of effect obtained through the reduplication of 
similar parts, on study and refinement in detail, 
and especially upon care in the grouping of masses 
and the treatment of the sky line in connection 
with landscape effects. It was his general prac- 
tice, he has told me, to get out his roof plan as 
one of the earliest drawings in working out any 
design. The architects for whose works he 
generally professed the greatest respect were 
San Michele, Michelangelo, Vignola, Peruzzi, 
Soufflot, Perrault, Vanvitelli, Gibbs, Chambers, 
Jones, and Wren. For the latter his admiration 
was unbounded, and it was one of the latest acts 
in his life to give what assistance he could to the 
embellishment of Sir Christopher’s great master- 
piece. 

In the summer of 1858, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Cockerell, Sir Charles Barry was invited 
to become a member of the committee for ad- 
ministering the St. Paul’s Cathedral Fund, 
raised for the purpose of assisting the dean and 
chapter in providing, firstly, for the special evening 
services, and a‘terwards for the decoration of the 
cathedral. He entered heartily into the proceed- 
ings of this committee, and scarcely missed a 
single meeting. The surveyor to the fabric is 
anxious to bear witness with gratitude both to 
the value of his councils and the uniform kindness 
of his manner. 

As. it was sometimes necessary in the alter- 
ations that have been decided on, and already 
partially carried out, to take steps regard- 
ing which there could be no positive indi- 
cations of Sir Christopher’s mind (although, 
fortunately, in the main, there are such indica- 
tions), it was of the greatest value to have an 
adviser who was so capable of deciding what S:r 
Christopher Wren would have been likely to have 
done under the new circumstances, and one who 
was independent of a superstitious veneration for 
the original arrangements when their change 
became desirable in consequence of the altera- 
tion of other parts. One of the last letters written 
by Sir Charles Barry was on the subject of the 
works in the Cathedral, to the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
by whom his premature loss is deeply regretted, 
as it is by all others connected with the cathedra! 
or the committee. 

On all possible occasions Sir Charles Barry 
urged the necessity for a system of more com- 
plete and profound architectural study than ha: 
yet been organized amongst us. Quietly, thoug): 

Ihave reason to know most strenuously, his view: 
on this head were pressed upon the attention o: 
his colleagues in the Royal Academy, and it wa: 
his earnest desire that the professorship of that 
body should be elevated into real practica! 
efficiency. 

In the formation of the Architectural Publica. 
tion Society, Barry gave valuable and willing aid, 
but from compliance with the request of the com- 


mittee for assistance towards the illustrations, he 
always excused himself, on the ground that his 
sketches were too slight to be placed before the 
public. When, however, the article ‘ Baalbec,” 
compiled for the “ Dictionary of Architecture,” 
issued by that society, was submitted to him, he 
acceded most readily to the wishes of the com- 
mittee, and prepared the description (afterwards 
printed) of the ruins at that place, from his own 
memoranda and sketches. This assistance was 
the more remarkable and gratifying, as it is 
probable that, with the ‘exception of a short, but 
often referred to, contribution to Gwilt’s edition, 
in 1825, of Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on 
Architecture, this account is the only literary 
production from his pen; in fact, he had quite 
sufficient employment for it in the many and able 
reports and descriptions he was daily called upon 
to make. His interest in the Architectural Pub- 
lication Society he kept up to the last, having 
replied within a month before his decease to an 
inquiry made by the secretary as to the peculiarity 
of sound in a certain room in one of the buildings 
erected from his designs. It is also reported that 
he was engaged upon an account of the Architec- 
ture of the Holy Land for the same work, at the 
date of his untimely demise. 

In his comparative leisure and retirement from 
active life at Clapham, his friends earnestly hoped 
that Sir Charles would find opportunities of 
regaining that strength and health which had 
been seriously impaired by a life of such intense 
and incessant exertion and anxiety. Their wishes, 
which seemed to be rapidly in process of realisa- 
tion, it has pleased God to suddenly and awfully 
frustrate: how, after the exquisitely simple 
narrative given you by Professcr Donaldson, 
it is unnecessary for me now to detail. It 
may suffice to record with thankfulness, that 
dreadfully unexpected as was the summons, it 
fell upon a Christian man, who had long looked 
upon death as a Christian man should, and 
whose piety was not less unobtrusive and genuine 
than were his faith, hope, and charity. 

I might of course have urged many other points 
upon your attention in respect to the powers of 
Sir Charles Barry, as testified in each of the 
various works to which allusion has been made ; 
but there are limits both to my powers and to 
your patience. The curtness of the few remarks 
with which this memoir, in spite of its length, 
obviously too much abridged by stress of time, 
must necessarily be terminated, will be of little 
consequence, as no doubt many an abler pen than 
mine will be enlisted in drawing the most profita- 
ble instruction from so great an example, not only 
of what is excellent in art, but of what is most 
admirable in private life. Let us hope that 
whenever that extended memoir which may, I 
believe, be looked for from the great and united 
talents of his sons Alfred, Edward, and perhaps 
Charles, shall appear, it will prove to supply all 
lacune existing at the date of its publication, 
and that it will illustrate, copiously, both by 
pencil and pen, the life—artistic, personal, and 
historical—of Sir Charles Barry. It is satisiactory 
to think that he has not passed away without 
leaving materials for the picture of him which 
should obviously be placed in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, or for the statue which should find 
its appropriate niche in one of the halls of the 
New Palace at Westminster. His portrait, by 
Harland, has been engraved; that by Hayter, is 
in the possession of the family ; one by Pickersgill 
exists. His bust has been modelled by Behnes; 
and last, not least, an excellent daguerreotype of 
him, still in good condition, was taken by Claudet 
for his son Charles, immediately previous to his visit 
to Italy in 1847; and another, uot less satisfactory, 
was executed of him by Kilburn, in the present 
year. An engraving from this last may, I hope, 
accompany any extended memoir or biography. 

I know not how any moral that the ablest 
vhetorician in the world could draw from Sir 
Charles Barry’s professional career could be made 
to speak more strongly, or to admonish us more 
stringently, than the facts of his life, and the 
monuments he has left behind him, do for us 
unerringly, if we will but open our hearts to 
apprehend and study them aright. His incessant 
labours, first to learn and then to practise, again 
to learn and again to practise, and again, and 
again, and again to learn and practise, so long 
as his physical energies could support the activity 
of his intellect, should convey to us all a lesson of 
profound humility, and a stimulus to exertion of 
the most active kind. 

If he, with all his natural genius and aptitude 
for art could achieve success, in the measure in 
which he did achieve it, only by never ending, 


emulate, even an approximation to his excellence 
in our art, without an exercise of both increased 
in the ratio of the disparity between our own 
natural powers and his? His life is only another 
practical illustration of that which the lives of all 
the greatest artists who have ever lived,—of 
Titian, of Michelangelo, of Raffaelle, of Leonardo 
da Vinci, of Albert Durer—already bear witness 
to,—that study and practice must in art ever go 
on hand-in-hand. Study without practice will 
but make the pedant; practice without study can 
but multiply busy worthlessness. He who would 
ever be in our art what Sir Charles Barry was, 
must don the same armour, aud fight for every 
step in the upward struggle, with the same 
weapons, and with equal courage and pertinacity. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


Or Hemsted House, in Kent, erecting for Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, M.P., there are two good views 
by the architect, Mr. D. Brandon,—No. 671, the 
entrance front; and 683, the garden front. A 
Jacobean manner is here the basis; but a con- 
siderable amount of art is introduced, especially 
in the front last mentioned, where the terrace- 
garden is effectively arranged, and the loggia to 
the ground story, the balcony over balcony carried 
by columns, and other parts, are well managed. 
The materials are red brick and stone. The whole 
entrance front is marred by a feature of detail in 
one of the bay windows; namely, raking lines 
across the mullions—intended, we suppose, to 
indicate the position of the staircase. No one 
will accuse us of leaning towards the falsification 
of structure: we should favour the external exhi- 
bition of internal arrangements rather than the 
reverse ; but there are other considerations to be 
also kept in view by the artist-architect ; and these 
are not so held, in many of the prevalent attempts 
to mark the positions of staircases. Such attempts 
are a misreading of the lesson of Nature, who, it 
has been said, never lays bare the skeleton and 
whole system of structure upon which the beauty 
of a form is disposed. ‘ Taverham Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk, erecting for the Rev. J. N. 
Micklethwaite” (677), by the same architect, is 
in the same character, Jacobean or Elizabethan ; 
and perhaps the design should be regarded as 
more meritorious than the other, if not indeed 
highly effective. We do not desire to see any 
revival of the distinctive French Gothic, especially 
with roofs of excessively high pitch, and exag- 
gerated finials, as in Mr. Massey’s “ Design for a 
Baronial Residence” (674). The French models, 
as well as others, should be studied, and indeed 
made use of: but copyism is not justifiable in 
their case or any other. 

Besides the drawing already mentioned, Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt exhibits a considerable number of 
works. ‘The nature of his “ Alterations and Addi- 
tions in progress at Latham House, Lancashire,” 
for Lord Skelmersdale, is not explained by the 
view (681). The drawing, however, shows a good 
group—a central block, and outbuildings ad- 
vanced,—an arrangement not to be adopted 
where it would shut out prospect; and a dwarf 
wall and gates inclose the area or quadrangle. 
The original details appear to lave been of the 
seventeenth century Italian style. Though plain 
in character, even to the extent of what might be 
called commonplace, the Italian square-built man- 
sions are often better in general mass and propor- 
tions than more enriched works of the present day. 
Mr. Wyatt’s alterations and additions at Arley 
Hall, Cheshire, for Mr. R. E. Egerton Warburton, 
are of late Tudor or Elizabethan character, as 
shown in the view (704); and the mansion erect- 
ing at Carlett-park, in the same county, for Mr. 
Jobn Torr, is of similar character, as in No. 710. 
The mansion erecting at Horsmonden, Kent, for 
Mr. Francis Austen (708), however, is Italian 
Gothic, and inferior to the other works of the 
same architect. Every year goes to prove the 
reasonableness of the ground taken by us, when 
long ago we urged that there should be, if only 
for the sake of public appreciation of the aré, but 
one current style; and this is being admitted by 
those who differ most on other points. The whole 
futurenowturns upon the education of the public ;— 
so that there may be united expression ofa demand 
for art, art which is not imitation,—art-architec- 
tural, which exists the more, the more it is part 
and parcel with the provision of convenience. Let 
opinion of the art in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
styles be what it may amongst educated architects, 
ull will allow that the combination in those cases 
shows that some combination not devoid of art, 








* See pp. 290, 327, ane. 
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might be made, of the systems that are now in 
vogue, and without the defects which too much 
appear in designs, shown in the exhibitions, of a 
prominently Medieval or a foreign impress. This 
latter character is, in our opinion, quite enough 
to condemn the design (682), by Mr. E. George, 
“for a metropolitan hotel, with glass-covered 
court, the ground-floor appropriated to shops,” 
further represented in the exhibition in Conduit- 
street. Were direct reproduction ever justifiable, 
surely the Italian-Gothic, valuable rightly used, is 
thevery last style of which the details orthegeneral 
character should be copied. Mr. T. Porter’s de- 
sign (700) for a building of the same class—“ pro- 
posed International Hotel, Strand, London,” is too 
distinctively Jacobean, and therefore falling short 
of our demand; but, at least, it is English as well 
as nearer to that customary street-architecture, 
the art-capabilities of which have been proved. It 
is also founded on a style which the late Sir Charles 
Barry, as we happen to know, thought could be 
further worked, and upon which, indeed, he based 
the design of one of his principal works mentioned 
in our notice of his life. 

The amicable “battle of the styles” fought in 
Conduit-street is resumed by Mr. Tite in a draw- 
ing (698) at the Academy, “ worked out by 
J. Green, and entitled “Contrasts and Compari- 
sons, in Illustration of the Horizontal and Vertical 
Principles of Architectural Composition.” ‘I hough 
useful, if properly looked at, and particularly so 
as showing what is to be done by the addition of 
art to bridge-building, as well as useful in remind- 
ing us of several excellent Continental classical 
works of the present century; we are obliged to 
demur both to the manner of representation and to 
the selection of the examples. The object of com- 
parison requires at least that the whole of the 
examples should be exceedingly well drawn; 
whereas here the Gothic works are sadly mauled, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s has its usual fate from 
draughtsmen, who, except one or two, seem never 
able to depict it, or to get at the fact that it is 
stuck from two centres,—a peculiarity which 
makes its beauty and that of one or two other 
domes of the same family. 

There is plenty of design, as usual in Mr. S. S. 
Teulon’s works, in his “tower entrance (685), 
Elvetham Hall, now in progress of erection,” for 
Lord Calthorpe; but the details, including the 
colour, are grotesque rather than architectonic. 
A general view of the building was given in 
our pages last week.——Mr. T. R. Smith has 
at the Academy a view of his “Stratton Audley 
Park, now in course of erection, near Bicester” 
(699), of which there are drawings at the 
other exhibition. Mr. Owen Jones’s large 
“View of Messrs. Osler’s Gallery, 45, Oxford- 
street” (691), like his drawings in general, is pro- 
minent in the exhibition by its size and its very 
skilful execution. The character and the merits 
of the work in Oxford-street are well known to 
our readers ; but it has been suggested as worthy 
of consideration, whether the effect from stained 
glass is favourable to correct opinions of the qua- 
lities desired in articles of white glass such as are 
here on sale at Messrs. Osler’s. 

We have left two of the most important works 
to the end of this notice. Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., 
in the drawing No. 687, shows a portion of the 
“Arcades about to be erected at South Kensing- 
ton, to inclose the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society” (the plan of which we gave recently), as 
well as “a Pavilion for her Majesty’s use.” ‘The 
arcades, of Italian character, are remarkable for a 
much more prominent use of coloured materials 
than has lately been shown in architecture of the 
same style. Though too obviously a reproduc- 
tion, the whole promises a satisfactory result, and 
one that may be productive of an intimate relation 
between gardening and architecture which we 
have long desired to see, for the effect of each ; but 
which has scarcely been thought of except in some 
country seats, and hardly at all where it is also 
required to some extent, or so far as space allows, in 
a Mr.T. Page’s“ Design forthe Bridge over 

‘e Golden Horn, Constantinople, arranged to ad- 
mit of the Turkish men-of-war passing under the 
arch of the central towers” (689), not devoid of 
merit decoratively, must be a work deserving very 
long notice for its structural features. Besides 
having in his mind settled, as the drawing shows 
any question remaining about the combination of 
the trussed girder and suspension principles for 
large spans, or that ‘combination which he made 
in his Chelsea bridge, the author of the design has, 








we understand, fully considered the extraordi 
difficulties which he would have to seenemararens 
structing the foundations of the central 
towers,” 
the water 


me in con 
1 tower, or 
in the great depth, which is that of 
of the Golden Horn. The difficulty, 





we believe it is thought, might be overcome by 
sinking a caisson; but the details of execution 
would deserve better description than we can 
here give. 

Amongst the best drawings of old buildings 
in this room are two by Mr. T. Scandrett (679 and 
680) of interiors at Rouen, and one entitled ‘‘ Art 
in Devotion,” of great excellence, representing the 
monks at work in the cloisters of the Certosa at 
Pavia (694), by Mr. F. P. Cockerell. 








THE STORY OF A GREAT AND GOOD 
MAN,—WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.* 


In undertaking a lecture upon the character 
and acts of a person who has long since been dead, 
I will employ the apology of Bacon with reference 
to Henry VII. in a similar case,—“ I took him to 
life as well as I could, sitting so far off, and having 
no better light.” I owe it also to this audience, 
to assure them that since I published a volume on 
the subject in 1852, I have been able to reperuse 
the various sources of information of which I then 
availed myself, and have been also so fortunate as 
to made some additions, which, for the first time, 
I shall have the honour to submit to you. Still 
it is a subject of painful regret, that owing to the 
neglect of their opportunities of collecting facts 
by Wykeham’s earlier biographers, we have lost 
“many things of worthy memory which now 
shall die in oblivion, and we return, unexperienced, 
to our graves.” 

Inthe same year, 1324, two of the most me- 
morable men of a remarkable age, first saw the 
light—John Wycliffe the Reformer, and William 
of Wykeham, by far the greater and better man 
of the two. If there was ever a noteworthy 
instance of self-help in a religious spirit, it is that 
of this illustrious character. It has been asserted 
that he was connected with the family of Wick- 
ham, of Swallcliffe, in Oxfordshire. Whenever a 
man raises himself to rank, position, or wealth, 
there are always hundreds ready to claim kinship, 
and prefer a right to such distinction. It is quite 
certain that none of the name gave a helping 
hand tc the young boy when he needed it. His 
father was known as John Longe: his mother’s 
name was Sybilla, daughter of William and Alice 
Bowad: and quaint old Fuller, makes a very 
complimentary pun on his father’s name. When 
he rose to eminence, he never adopted the arms of 
the Swalcliffe family, but took the device of a 
chevron, or carpenter’s couple, in allusion to that 
science to which he owed his fortunes, or else as 
significant that he had been the architect of his 
own success. Those who are curious in the colours 
of heraldry read in the black, perpetuity ; and in 
the roses which he adopted, the ensigns of 
brotherly love. 

The village of Wykeham, from which he took 
his name, lies four miles south of Waltham, on 
the west bank of the river Arle, in a very pretty 
and picturesque country. His mother was con- 
nected with the lords of Stratton, and she 
gave her child the Christian name of her father. 
Possibly to this alliance we may refer the patron- 
age of Sir Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the manor of 
Wykeham, lieutenant of Southampton, and 
governor or constable of Winchester Castle. He 
was sent to the cathedral school, which stood near 
the King’s Gate, just outside the walls of the 
Close, and occupied the site of a still earlier 
seminary, in which several sons of the Saxon 
kings, including Alfred himself, had received their 
education. He is said thence to have proceeded 
to Oxford, where he attended the mathematical 
lectures of Lewis Carleton, afterwards Bishop of 
Hereford; and the prelections in civil law of 
W. Dorach, during six years. French, geometry, 
logic, and arithmetic, he studied at Winchester. 
On the spot where his chantry now stands was 
an altar of St. Mary, where the morning mass 
was sung; and to it the boy constantly repaired 
for his devotions. Perhaps to these frequent 
visits we may attribute that love of architecture 
and inclination for the service of the Church which 
so eminently distinguished him in after-life. Of 
his Oxford career we learn only that he studied 
logic, mathematics, civil law, and arithmetic, and 
became the friend of W. Courtenay, afterwards 
primate, and John Buckingham, some time Bishop 
of Lincoln. It is worthy of remark, that in all 
the patents previous to his reception of holy 
orders, he is styled clericus, which the great 
Oxford antiquary, A. Wood, informs us was the 
title of academical students. His early knowledge 
of arithmetic, mathematics, and geometry, tended 





* Read by the Rey. Mackenzie Walcott, on Tuesday, 
May 29th. 





to his acquisition of the science of architec- 
ture. After six years spent at Oxford, Wykeham 
entered the service of his generous patron, 
to whom he recommended himself by his skill 
in overseeing repairs and alterations in Win- 
chester Castle, and by his ability as a secretary in 
writing letters to the king and nobles. After 
three years Sir Richard Uvedale introduced him 
to Edyngden, the bishop of the diocese and Lord 
Treasurer of England, and he was received into 
his family, an expression referring to the house- 
hold and young men of promise whom bishops at 
that period were in the habit of training for active 
employment in the church and state. The inti- 
macy thus formed lasted through life. On De- 
cember 10, 1353, Wykeham acted as his attorney 
in taking possession of certain lands, and in 1352 
Henry Sturmy, of Elvetham, who had recently 
served the office of High Sheriff of the county, 
constituted him his attorney to deliver seisin of 
some estates to the bishop. We may, therefore, 
presume that his knowledge of law was by no 
means inconsiderable. The only letter of Wyke- 
ham extant is in French. 

It is of more peculiar interest here to remember 
that the church of the native place of Edyngden 
contains the earliest appearance of the Perpen- 
dicular style, and must have been built during the 
residence of Wykeham in the bishop’s house. 
Another noteworthy circumstance is, that Edyng- 
den’s chantry in the cathedral of Winchester is 
the first that was built as a distinct chapel between 
the piers of an arcade, and was the model of 
Wykeham’s chantry, and of those of Bishop Gar-_ 
diner and Cardinal Beaufort,—an arrangement 
peculiar to this cathedral,—and, we can hardly 
hesitate to infer, the design of Wykeham. The 
notice of Edyngden led to still more important 
results. In 1347 King Edward IIL. on his return 
from the siege of Calais, spent several days at 
Winchester. The constable and Edyngden pre- 
sented their secretary to the king, who was then 
in need of engineers and architects, and Wyke- 
ham was “another Euclid in geometry.” His ex- 
cellent address, fine person, and great abilities 
installed him in the king’s favour at the early 
age of three-and-twenty. 

‘‘ His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe.” 

The king plied him with pointed questions on 
subjects of finance, conditions and treaties of 
peace, declaration of war, and other political mat- 
ters, and he answered with equal modesty and 
talent. The king found an easy method of sup- 
porting him; he made him a lay rector, An 
objection has been adduced against Wykeham for 
accepting the revenues of a parish without dis- 
charging its duties. Other men, equally honour- 
able and conscientious, have held ecclesiastical 
preferment as laymen; for instance, Sir H. Wotten 
was Provost of Eton, and Camden had a stall at 
Salisbury ; while at the present day the lay rector 
is still a name not unknown. Until we amend 
our own affairs in the nineteenth century, I think 
we need not be too curious in detecting faults in 
earlier periods of our history. Besides, at this 
particular time, it was well that an Englishman 
enjoyed even pluralities, so numerous were Italian 
and non-resident foreign clergy in the country ; 
and the evil rose to such a height that, in 1374, 
King Edward III. required a return of their 
numbers. Indeed, in one instance, we find that 
Wykeham was a merely nominal rector, the pope 
having instituted proceedings against him for 
holding the living of Pulham. More than this, 
the confusion of the times, the scarcity and igno- 
rance of the clergy necessitated the bestowal of 
pluralities on the few men capable of adorning 
high station and administering important offices. 
It is impossible to determine for what length of 
time, when exchanges were common and frequent, 
Wykeham held his benefices together, after he 
had taken holy orders. In 1365, Pope Urban 
directed a bull against pluralities; and in the 
return which was made, it was shown that he had 
voluntarily resigned those preferments with cure 
which necessitated residence: that he held only 
sinecures and stalls: while, as Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, he no doubt was as vigilant and active 
as he afterwards proved when he became a 
bishop. However, there can be no question on 
the point, for in a bull of the pope, dated 
ut the very close of that year, the Pontiff writes 
to Wykeham, assuring him that he had received 
from very many quarters of the highest credit, 
testimonies of praise for his great learning, bis 
excellent life and character, his forethought in 
spiritual matters, and his prudence in things tem- 
poral. It is to us of interest here to know that 
he was Prebendary of Totenhall, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a canon of St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
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minster, the crypt of which still remains, and has 
recently been restored; and also Dean of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, which occupied the site of the 
General Post-office. In the chapel of Winchester 
House, Southwark, which adjoined the present 
priory church of St. Mary Overye, he was ad- 
mitted priest and sub-deacon. In this church he 
married Gower, the poet, to Alice Goundolph. It 
was at St. Martin’s that Wykeham first exhibited 
his bounty. We find his successor, W. de Mulsho, 
and the chapter, in 1367, declaring that, out of 
his own private means and at heavy charges, Sir 
W. de Wykeham, with works in wood and stone, 
restored their free chapel and the cloister in the 
midst thereof, in a new form of wonderful beauty 
(you will observe this expression, which certainly 
points to his invention of the Perpendicular style), 
built it and adorned it with ceilings of stone, and 
undertook to build the chapter-house from its 
foundations, which were dug toa great depth in 


the ground: he resolved to complete it in an 
adinirable manner with stone ceiling and enrich it 
artistically, at an enormous expense—works which, | 
without his hand and aid, beyond a doubt would | 
never have been completed.” The church was | 
destroyed in 1547; but, on clearing the site in| 
1818, the crypt, part of Wykeham’s building, was | 
laid open to view. The value of this testimony 
is considerable. W.de Mulsho, canon of Windsor, 
was appointed surveyor of works at Windsor, 
1358, and clerk of the works in 1361. On October, 
1356, Wykeham became surveyor of works at 
Windsor, and chief warden and surveyor of the 
Castle July 10, 1359. In the latter year, accord- 
ing toa MS. chronicle of the period preserved at 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, Wykeham is 
said to have instigated the king to rebuild large 
portions of the castle, probably of the upper, now | 
the middle ward. In 1356-7 the king, «ccording 
to an old tradition, was urged by his royal pri- 
soners, John and David, to extend the castle, 
and replied, “Yes, he would, with the help of 
their ransoms.” W. de Mulsho, as Wykeham’s 
successor and assistant, could correctly estimate 
his knowledge and science, and he offers this 
splendid testimony to his ability. In 1363 he 
was made canon of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which 
was in course of building from 1330 10 1862: the 
same hand which designed the restoration of St. 
Martin’s in 1360-63, was doubtless employed in 
the construction of the beautiful Chapel of West- 
minster at the very same period. 

There is one office held by Wykeham, that of 
the provostship in Wells Cathedral, which shows 
that he was no mean proficient in music. He was 
president of the College of Minor Canons, and had 
equal powers with a sub-dean or sub-chanter at 
York : he acted as the precentor’s vicar, and in 
choir was superior to any canon. The office still 
exists at Milan. 

Wykelam on his introduction to court proved 
eminently useful to the king. In the preamble to 
a licence of mortmain granted to his colleges, 
King Richard II. declares that he was induced to 
make the grant on consideration of his high 
merits, his strict honour, and the many advanta- 
geous services rendered, in various ways, by 
Wykeham, from early youth, to his royal grond- 
father, his father, and himself after his accession 
to the crown; in the laborious government of the 
realm and the administration of its affairs, by his 
advice, his opportune aid, his readiness, his loyalty, 
his steadfastness, his endurance of the toil and 
share in the expenses.” Surely this is a noble 
testimony to a young man set in the dangers and 
trials of a court, one the principal portion of 
whose active life was cast in the brilliant and 
eventful reign of Edward III., distinguished by 
French and Scottish conquest, by the improve- 
ment of home commerce and manufactures through 
the league with Jacques D’Arteveldt and the men 
of Ghent; by the encouragement of the native 
tongue of England, and the softening of its litera- 
ture by those Provengal minstrels who accompa- 
nied the conqueror of Cressy and Poictiers from 
Guinne. He might have proved a soldier-bishop, 
like Courtenay; a courtier-priest, like Wolsey; a 
mere creature of intrigue, like too many of those 
who have filled a similar position of trial; but that 
earnest picty which characterized the boy was the 
safeguard of the man. 

The word architect, the chief workman, appears 
to have lapsed until modern times, since its use 
by the Greek and Roman. The expres-ion 
“ were-meester,” the master of the work, or “‘baw- 
meister,” the master of the building, accurately 
conveys the same meaning, and is synonymous with 
the med eval title of the master of the fabric, an 
office established in every conventual house, and 
the ordinary phrase, surveyor of the works. There 
was another important post known as clerk of the 
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works, which, however, was clearly inferior to 
that of surveyor, for in May 10 Edward III. ap- 
points Wykeham “his faithful and prudent 
clerk,” clerk of the works at Henley and Yes- 
hampstead ; and on Oct. 30 nominates his beloved 
W.de Wykeham, surveyor of all the works at 
Windsor Castle and park, and in his manors of 
Henley and Yeshampstead. The wording here is 
explicit. As clerk of the works he attended to 
the payment of wages of masons, carpenters, and 
workmen, and the purchase of stone and other 
materials, audited or witnessed by the controller 
of the works. As surveyor of the works, he not 
only exercised the oversight of the wages, the 
ordering of repairs, and the purchase of materials, 
but had the power of impressing workmen, arrest- 
ing them, and committing them to prison. In 
1360 workmen were forbidden to leave without 
Wykeham’s license. On July 10, 1356, he was 
appointed Keeper and Surveyor of the Castles of 
Windsor, Dover, Ledes, and Hadleigh, and the 
parks and manors of Windsor, Eton, Guildford, 
Shene, Eltham, and others. His pay was 1s.a day 
at Windsor, 2s. in every other place, and 3s. a 
week for his clerk. In the following year, on 
Nov. 18, he received an additional 1s, a day. 
In 1353 he was acting as Grand Forester 
and from June 
1361 to 1868, as co-Warden of the Forests 
upon this side the Trent. In 1363 he was justi- 
ciary of the royal forest, with a salary of 20s. a 
day. Edward III. designed to make Windsor 
Castle the monument of his victories, where at 
one time he held the kings of Scotland and France 
his prisoners. The expenditure on these im- 
portant works amounted to about 50,000/. of our 
It would appear that the beasts 
of chase were sold and the trees felled to supply 
this vast sum. The Round Table, so called pro- 
bably in allusion to the knights of King Arthur, 
with a subtle reference to the new order of the 
Garter, was completed by Wykeham as a keep, 
and another tower still bears the name of the 
Wykeham or Winchester Tower. There is a tra- 
dition extant that the envious ccurtiers delated 
Wykeham asserting that he had engraved on an 
inner wall the inscription, “This made Wyke- 
ham,” thus robbing the king of the honour of his 
works. ‘The architect, however, silenced his ene- 
mies by the following witty explanation :—‘‘ What 
I intended to convey was, that these works, which 
have obtained for me the king’s favour, may be, 
indeed, said to have made me: my accusers must be 
very malicious or very ignorantofgrammar.” There 
was a very ingenious fraud practised by the archi- 
tect of the Pharus: he inscribed his own name on the 
stone which he covered with lime and mortar, and 
on this again carved the king’s name : the trick was 
not discovered in time to cause him to be exposed 
to punishment; but the cement gradually peeled 
off, and discovered in large letters the name of 
Sostratus of Cnidus. His repairs and alterations 
on the city walls of Oxford, where they partly 
belt in his college, betray the hand of one familiar 
with military engineering. 

The cloister of St. George’s Chapel was also the 
work of Wykeham at Windsor. But his services 
as an engineer were not limited to the inland 
castles of Windsor and Hadleigh. Dover and 
Ledes, we know positively, were under his charge ; 
end in all probab:lity those of Winchester, Wolve- 
sey, and Porchester were indebted to him for 
repairs and enlargement. In the spring of 1361, 
being still surveyor of the works, he commenced 
the building of Queenborough Castle, on a swampy 
site in the Isle of Sheppey, and employed piles us 
a foundation for his walls, a method of construc- 
tion which he afterwards followed in his college 
at Winchester. It would have been well, for the 
honour of England, if these fortifications had been 
preserved, when De Ruyter sailed up the Med- 
way without opposition to burn the men-of-war 
at Chatham. This fort was completed in 1367. 

Wykebam had for some time been training up 
in the school of statesmen: he accompanied his 
early patron Bishop Edyngden to Calais, and 
there, as one of “six masters, noble men,” wit- 
nessed to the treaty of Bretigny. In 1362, 
Edyngden ordained him sub-deacon and priest ; 
but he was still retained near the king, as his 
name appears signed to various instruments of 
state, as truces, ransoms, and royal marriages. In 
1362 Wykeham resigned his office of surveyor of 
Windsor Castle ; but his attachment to that early 
home lasted to the close of life, for we find him, 
on May 29, 1402, founding a chantry and chap- 
lain in the collegiate chapel. His position was 
now secure and advancement rapidly followed. 
“There was a priest,” says Froissart, “ about the 
King of England, called Sir W. Wycham, who 
was so great with the king that all things were 





done by him, and without him nothing done.” The 
sour Wycliffe sneered at his elevation: “ Lords 
will not present a clerk able of cunning of God’s 
law, but a kitchen clerk, or a penny clerk, or 
wise in building castles, or wise in worldly doing, 
though he could not read well his Psalter.” Like 
most other people who are malicious and envious 
of others, Wycliffe sacrificed truth to force a 
point to his sarcasm. In 1365 Wykeham was 
keeper of the Privy Seal, and the king allowed 
him 20s. a day out of the exchequer; and gave 
him the manor of Henley, in 1365, adding that 
he “ was engaged in various offices touching his 
royal affairs, laid especially upon his conduct, and 
had borne excessive toil and expense in their 
furtherance and execution,” and that this pa 
should last during his tenure of office, although 
he was “ immediately attached to the royal house- 
hold.” On April 26, 1366, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Simon Islip, and on October 8 Edyng- 
den, Bishop of Winchester, both died. The latter 
had refused the primate’s chair, averring that, 
though Canterbury had the highest rack, Win- 
chester had the deepest manger. Wykeham was 
appointed to the vacant see of Winchester. The 
Pope on four occasions had written letters of 
recommendation to Wykeham, and expressed him- 
self in the highest terms in approval of his cha- 
racter and abilities. On October 13 the king 
issued a congé d’élire to the chapter, and eleven 
days after confirmed their election of Wykeham. 
Ou December 11 the Pope nominated him Admi- 
nistrator of the Spiritualities. The papal power 
now came into collision with the royal authority. 
Urban determined to appoint Wykeham by way of 
preservation and provision; Edward, like an 
English king, refused to grant the temporalities 
without Wykeham’s renunciation of any title to 
them by right of a bull. Pope and king both 
desired Wykeham’s consecration, but neither 
would bate his claim, The Duke de Bourbon, 2 
hostage of the King of France, was, therefore, 
written to by Edward III.: he was promised that 
his ransom should be lessened provided that he 
procured the consent of the pope, then residing at 
Avignon, to Wykeham’s immediate consecration. 
The duke’s mission was successful. On Feb. 22, 
1367, the primate admitted Wykeham adminis- 
trator of spiritualities, and on July 14 the pope 
gave permission for his consecration. 

It seems that the king, uncertain how the 
matter would end, took security against loss of 
money: from December 1, 1366, he granted the 
temporalities on consideration of “a great sum of 
money, which Wykeham paid down in hand in 
the king’s chamber and in the royal presence, for 
the furtherance of weighty business.” Here then 
is a distinct and public entry of the transaction 
in the Patent rolls; it demolishes the infamous 
libel of Dr. Landon, that Wykeman owed his 
mitre to the influence of Alice Piers whom he had 
bribed ; Landon the most worthless of men, the 
coarse and brutal visitor of convents, the hunter 
of the early reformers, the instrument of the 
cruel Bishop Gardiner ; the persecutor, the plotter 
against innocent persons, who was at length 
degraded and pilloried for perjury, and died 
in the Fleet Prison. Alice Piers, we shall soon 
find, was Wykeham’s open and avowed enemy. 
The tale is on a par of veracity with another of 
the same date, that Wykeham fell under the 
king’s displeasure because he asked the church of 
East Meon, of which it was said that the incum- 
bent would succeed to the See of Winchester. 
In 1573 a zealous Wykehamist had to deny this 
silly story. On Oct. 10, 1367, Simon de Lang- 
ham, the primate ; Simon Sudbury, the bishop of 
London; and Robert Wyville, of Salisbury, con- 
secrated Wykeham in St. Paul’s Cathedral. On 
July 9, 1368, Wykeham, in the presence of the 
abbots of Hyde and Chertsey, knights, and divers 
wen of gentle blood, unshod himself in the church 
of St. Laurence at Winchester, and walked to the 
cathedral. There in the porch, having offered 
his devotions, he put off cope, hood, birret, anc 
gloves, which, with his boots and short cope, the 
urchdeacon’s servant promptly laid hands on, as 
his perquisite. Then, arrayed in pontificals, the 
archdeacon conducted him to the throne and said, 
“ By the authority of Christ’s Church, I induct 
and enthrone thee in possession of this chureh, 
with all its rights and appurtenances, elect, con- 
firmed, and consecrated.” Wykeham, like a pru- 
dent man, obtained from the king an assurance 
that, in all the offices from which he now with- 
drew, he had borne an unimpeachable character. 
To this the king assented, and on.May 22, 1368, 
gave him a full acquittance of all money and 
jewels received or delivered by him previous to 
his consecration, “ of his own (the king’s) certain 
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long services, which had been both acceptable and 
advantageous, and of that high place, which he 
had held in his affairs in various capacities, and 
still retained, bearing much toil and expense in 
their discharge.”* 








PORTRAITS OF NATIONAL BENEFACTORS : 
THEIR USEFUL TEACHING TO THE MUL- 
TITUDE. 

In the National Gallery of Portraits, which is 
slowly increasing, it is most desirable that we 
should have the best delineations that can be had 
of those men who have been the means of intro- 
ducing or establishing branches of our national 
industry, or of forming systems and establish- 
ments which have led to the improvement of the 
people. All those self-made men who have risen 
from the ranks to confer honour upon themselves 
and benefit on the community should be found 
there, and it is important in such an exhibition 
that on each painting there should be placed a 
brief but clear account of the circumstances of each 
worthy : for instance, we should have,— 

“ William Hutton, the historian of Birmingham 
and author of several other important works, was 
born September 30th, 1723. By care and in- 
dustry he acquired a considerable fortune, and be- 
caine a magistrate of the above-named town. He 
was the son of a poor stocking-weaver, who had a 
large family. At seven years of age he was put 
to work at a silk manufactory, and was then so 
small that it was necessary for him to stand on a 
pair of wooden pattens in order to reach his work. 
He afterwards was apprenticed to a stocking- 
weaver, but, finding that trade insufficient, he 
tanght himself book-binding, and, after varioustrials 
which gave evidence of his abstemiousness, honesty, 
and perseverance, succeeded in establishing himself 
in Birmingham, and from a small beginning formed 
a considerable business. He died May 2nd, 1800.” 

[Here the visitor might be referred to obtain- 
able works which would afford additional particu- 
lars. | 

Again: we should see,— 

Peter Nicholson, who was the author of an archi- 
tectural dictionary and many scientific works, which 
have been of great use, not only to architects, but 
to the practical stonemason, carpenter, and other 
workmen. He simplified the rules of science, and 
made them available for every-day use to persons 
of ordinary education and ability. 

We should in like manner have notes of the 
founders of Sunday schools, mechanics’ institutes, 
and of that humble but important benefactor who 
originated ragged schools. 

We should have portraits of the class of men who, 
like Crotchet in 1702, established a silk-will in 
Derby. Although unsuccessful as a speculator, this 
man is worthy of a place in a national Walhallah : 
so is John Lombe, a man of spirit, a good dranghts- 
man, and an excellent mechanic, who travelled 
into Italy, and, with infinite danger and difficulty, 
succeeded in learning the secret of the method of 
silk-spinnirg practised in that country. He fixed 
upon Derby for the establishment of works in 1717. 
Here, on a swampy island, he erected a manufac- 
tory, which contained 468 windows, at a cost of 
30,000/., on huge piles of ash from 16 to 20 feet 
long, driven close together, and over a solid foun- 
dation of stone a building, which was then consi- 
dered a marvel, was raised and fitted with ma- 
chinery. With great success the works were 
carried forward, and they were a chief means of 
enabling this branch of industry to compete with 
the foreigner, 

John Lombe did not live long to enjoy the 
results of his labour and ability, but died at the 
age of twenty-nine, it is said in consequence of 
poison, administered by a vindictive Italian lady, 
whose family had felt. themselves aggrieved by the 
damage done to their trade. For long after, 
however, 300 hands were employed by Sir Thomas 
Lombe, a cousin of the deceased. A few years 
pd —_— oe sixteen silk-throwing mills in 
a sb in round numbers employed 3,000 
men, women, and children, and about 3,000 more 
im weaving and preparing the materials, 

We should also have portraits of such workers 
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whatever station, who have performed meritorious 
deeds. 

Such a collection, if rightly used, would be a 
means of affording instruction and amusement. 
Then, besides the labelling referred to, there 
should be popular lectures on the personages 
whose countenances are figured. 

One great aim of all our national collections 
ought to be the instruction and advancement of 
the masses of the people; and we hope that the 
day is not far off when men of the greatest emi- 
nence in their various departments will use our 
treasures of art and natural history for the illus- 
tration of lectures addressed to the thousands. 
Soon a building will be opened, for the use of a 
popular preacher, which will contain a congrega- 
tion of 10,000 persons. Is the day far off when 
in public institutions the voice of men like 
Faraday and Owen may be heard by audiences as 
numerous ? Public buildings devoted to art and 
science should be erected with a view to such 
arrangements. 





THE FUNERAL OF SIR CHARLES BARRY: 

Our list of those who were present on this 
oceasion was necessarily imperfect, although it 
cost us some pain We are able to add a few 
names :—Messrs. C. C. Nelson, T. Hayter Lewis, 
Thomson, Harris, Horace Jones, Gutch, Belcher, 
Gilbert, Butcher, Colling, H. Roberts, Davies, 
W. White, R. Bell, Moseley, David Brandon, 
G. Williams, Hopkins, Fraser, James Wyld, 
Pearson, Atkins, Morant, Porter, Edwards, Jas. 
Lockyer, senior; Stride, Beck, Pyne, L. Sibley, 
Rickman, J. Young, St. Aubyn, F. A. Britton, 
Nicholls, D. E. Scott, A. Allom, Sang, Warren, 
Banks, Joshua Butterworth, H. H. Collins, 
Martineau, J. Christopher, T. C. Clarke, Pope, 
J. Murray, Lucas, Culshaw, J. A. Picton, &e. 

With reference to the funeral it is stated that 
not fewer than eighty persons connected with the 
Abbey claimed and received hat-bands, &¢.,— 
costly items in the undertaker’s bill. The whole 
system of conducting funerals requires revision 
and alteration. ; 








FOREIGN COMPETITION.—BATHS AT SPA. 


Tur Town Council of Spa desire to erect baths 
in the centre of the town, opposite the Place 
Royale, and invite architects, native and foreign, 
to submit designs by August 15th, 1860. They 
also desire designs for monumental buildings, to 
be erected at the source of the mineral spring 
du Pouhon. For the best designs for baths four 
premiums are offered—160/., 40/., and two of 
201.; and for the buildings at the spring head, 
the same sum divided in the same mauner. The 
style of architecture is left open. The cost of the 
baths is restricted to 20,000/. : for the other build- 
ings the sum stipulated is 12,0007. The rewarded 
plans are all to become the property of the 
Council, who reserve to themselves the right to use 
such parts of any of them as they may think fit. 
Full conditions and information have been pub- 
lished, including a schedule of prices. From this 
we learn that the wages of stone-setters and car- 
penters are 2s. 3d.a day, English; stone-cutters 
aud plumbers, 2s. 8d.; labourers, 1s. 4d. 





THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Tue Academy’s annual exhibition is now open 
and many works of much excellence are to be 
found therein, though in number not so import- 
ant as on previous occasions. In the ante-room, 
and immediately opposite the doorway, is the 
“ First Council” (the property of her Majesty), 
by the late Sir David Wilkie, and, no doubt, 
familiarly known to our readers; and in this 
apartment are numerous water-colour pictures, 
generally meritorious. Eugene De Block’s “ First 
Lesson,” and “A Prayer at the Grave,” are note- 
worthy, as also are Burton’s “ Peasants of Fran- 
conia,” Kendrick’s sea pieces, and Mulrennin’s 
miniatures on ivory. In the large room, Camille 
Venneman’s “Laitiéres dans la Prairie,” Jules 
Wagner’s “ Musique, Femme, et Vin,” and “La 
Chatelaine ;” Otto de Thoren’s “ Managing” and 
“ The Steepie Chase; ” Eugene de Block’s “ French 
taught here;” Willis’s “ Group of Cattle and 
Horses;” Friston’s “Toyman;” Rothwell’s “Rome, 
from the Equiline-bill;” Fisher’s “ Weary Pil- 
grims;” P. V. Duffy’s landscapes, and Catterson 
Smith’s portraits, are amongst thechief attractions. 
Though necessarily circumscribed, we must not 
conclude this notice without making honourable 
wention of Messrs. C. Grey’s, Hayes’, Marquis’, 
Craig’s, Faulkuer’s, Bridgtord’s, &c., contribu- 
tions. Turning to the Scu'pture Gallery, where 
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Architecture is also supposed to hold her court, we 
experience much disappointment in both depart- 
ments, but in the latter especially, which mainly 
consists of one drawing, by Mr. McCarthy, of a group 
of church and conventual buildings erecting in 
Tralee. There are a couple of others intended as 
designs and drawings, but their pretensions are 
considerably below mediocrity. There would 
appear to be no sympathy between the architec- 
tural profession and the academy, otherwise it 
would surely be more creditably represented. 








IRISH NEWS. 

A MEETING was called, by requisition, of the 
inhabitants of St. Paul’s parish, Dublin, to sup- 
press the system of intramural interment preva- 
lent, but had to be dissolved, being illegal. One 
of the parishioners said that two coffins had to be 
dug up to make room for a new one; that bodies 
were only 18 inches from the surface, and that 
human bones out of this churchyard had been 
sold in the boneyards of Dublin. Despite this 
testimony, the evil was countenanced by others, 
that the perquisites of the rector should not be 
interfered with ! 

A new Caen stone pulpit has been recently 
erected in the Castle Chapel, Dublin, by Messrs. 
Hardman and Co. 

The Galway Harbour Bill has passed the House 
of Commons, 

A builder’s action (Hugh Kelly v. Representatives 
of the late Sir Philip Crampton) for 662/., for 
extra work and labour done in the construction of 
a house at Violet-hill, co. Fermanagh, has occu- 
pied some time in hearing at Dublin. The chief 
defence was, that no written orders were given, 
and which were necessary. The jury found for 
the plaintiff for 3002. over and above the 1007. 
lodged in court. 

he tower and spire of Holy Cross, Tramore, is 
to be completed, Mr. J. J. McCarthy, architect. 

Tenders for the plastering and stucco work of 
St. Mary’s Church, Athlone, are being received. 
We believe Mr. John Bourke is the architect. 

The rapid progress of Kingstown, near Dublin, 
is evidenced by the facts that during the last 
three years 370 houses had been built, and 80 
more are in progress; the valuation of the elec- 
toral division has increased by 10,000/. since 1857 ; 
there are seven churches, yet another is wanting; 
one bank, and another spoken of; house rents 
have doubled within the last seven years, yet the 
building-leases are but for forty-one years. 

A new Protestant cemetery is to be provided 
near Waterford: the Lord Bishop of Cashel has 
agreed to give 1002. subscription for purchase of 
a suitable plot. 

A new convent, dedicated to “Our Lady of 
Mercy,” is to be erected at Newry according to 
plans, &c., by Mr. John Bourke, architect. 

The Armagh District Lunatic Asylum is to be 
improved, under the directions of Mr. J. Boyd, 
of Belfast, Architect. 

The time for receiving tenders for the erection 
of a beacon on the Alderman rocks, and a light- 
house on the Calf rock, co. Cork, for the Ballast 
Board, is extended respectively to the 30th of 
May and the 6th of June. 

‘Twenty cottages are tobe built at Knockmahon 
by the Mining Company of Ireland. 

A church is to be erected at Crosspatrick, in 
the county of Wicklow. 

The new Roman Catholic Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Cookstown, after being nearly five years 
building, is nearly completed, and comprises a 
nave, tower at west-end, north and south aisles, 
chancel, chapels of Blessed Sacrament and Blessed 
Virgin at ends of north and south aisles respec- 
tively, and spacious sacristy at north side of chan- 
cel: Five arches on either side of nave separate 
it from the aisles, and rest on sleuder columns, 
with moulded caps and bases: the arches also are 
moulded and have carved terminations. Above 
these are introduced two light traceried clerestory 
windows. The roof of the nave is of open timber 
work, and the principal corbels are carved into 
heads of the twelve apostles. A lofty arch sepa- 
rates nave from chancel, and the corbels represent 
the Oid and New Law. The High Altar is an 
elaborate work. The great window is in five 
compartments, filled in with stained glass by 
Messrs. Hardman and Co., Birmingham ; the chan- 
cel railing being by Messrs. Riddell and Co., of 


Belfast. Material throughout fine white sand- 
stone. Mr. McCarthy, architect. 





Merroporis Locan MANAGEMENT Act AMEND- 
MENT Litu.—This bill has been read a second 
time in the Commons, and ordered:to be referred 
to a select committee. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


Tuk above sketch of a design for a picture gallery 
has been for some time in my desk, having been 
made when the idea occurred to me a few months 
ago, and, as the attention of the public is at the 
present time directed to se question of the best 
means of providing suitable hanging-room in our 
public exhibitions, I shall be obliged if you will 
insert this diagram in your excellent paper, as 
it may suggest improvements to those more 
competent than myself to carry them out. 

Horacr Dosrrt, M.D. 


*,* The idea is not entirely novel, but may 
now be usefully mooted. 








LONDON PICTURES. 


Ir is within the district of the metropolis that 
the majority of the pictures which line the walls 
of the Royal Academy, and other picture exhi- 
bitions, are painted, wherein the results of study 
in the woods, fields, and elsewhere, are put into per- 
manent and established form. Considering the vast 
number of painters who live in London, and who 
are called, to a greater or less extent, to roam 
amongst the immense varieties of this dense popu- 
lation, it has often struck us as remarkable that 
so little use has been made of the decidedly: pic- 
turesque and striking scenes which are presented 
in metropolitan every-day life. 

As an instance of what may be done in this 
line of art, it is worth while to glance at some of 
the finest pictures by Hogarth, which are scenes, 
treated in an artistic and truthful way, of matters 
which came, during his observant life, under his 
notice. In these works the painter has not 
deviated from the ordinary costume then in use, 
and the countenances aud forms are such as would 
be met with every day. 

They who examine the pictures, by Hogarth, of 
“Night and Morning,” his remarkable views of 
“London Streets,” that wondrous painting of “The 
Rake in Newgate,” and the “Interior of the 
Mad-house,” will note that the materials found 
in London by this famous painter are not de- 
ficient in supplying the necessary materials ofa 
picture, so far as colour, light and shade, incident, 
and character, are concerned. 

There is a belief that in matters which every 
day come before the eye there is a lack of that 
picturesque charm which seems to be connected 
with subjects having a certain degree of an- 
tiquity ; consequently, many painters have, 
instead of attempting to delineate the remark- 
able incidents and peculiarities of the times in 
which they live, gone back to other periods for 
materials on which to exert their skill. 

Certain pictures, which have been recently pro- 
duced,—take, fur instance, Mr. Frith’s “ Derby 
Day,”—and some works by other modern artists,— 
show that with the materials of the present time 
striking effects can be produced, 

There is no want of gay and bright scenes in 
this vast city; and constantly there is going 
forward the display of human passions, while 
scenes most surprising meet the eye. 

We have noted in the London streets grand 
effects : palaces blazing with light shining through 
midnight storm and rain are figures of curious 
contrast. In many aspects the lights and shadows 
of the bustling London streets are most strik- 
ing:—a skilful, thoughtful painter might make 





Section of an Apartment for the Exhibition of Pictures 
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a telling subject out of the West-end shops. 
The bustle and circumstance of a great fire 
have not been fairly tackled by genius. <A 
marvellous picture could be made of such a scene, 
showing by the mind-light the marvellous 
characters which on such occasions are thrown 
together: in the courts and alleys, in the interiors 
of dwellings, even in the barracks of our soldiers, 
groups and incidents are to be found which not 
only present opportunities for great pictorial effect, 
but would also have great interest for the multi- 
tude, and, if rightly treated, would teach useful 
lessons. 

Our modern English painters look at the ma- 
terials of everyday life with their matter-of-fact 
eye: if, however, they would but glance at the 
peculiarities of the metropolis with artistic and 
philosophical feelings, many works would be pro- 
duced from that source, which would amuse, in- 
struct, and improve the present age, and have a 
very high value in times to come. 





COLOGNE BRIDGE AND CATHEDRAL. 


Havine lately had occasion to visit Cologne, I 
have made a sketch of two bridges, one straight 
and the other skew, which carry the railroad over 
the streets that lead to the celebrated cathedral. 
There is good taste exhibited in the design, as 
well as care and neatness in the execution, with- 
out incurring any extraordinary expense: the 
bridges in question are of light-coloured bricks, 
with copings, string-courses, and quoins of 
dressed stone. 

The superstructure consists of four segmental 
ribs, made of wrought iron, a rib being placed 
exactly under the centre of each rail, of which 
there are also four for a double line of way. On 
these ribs, which are all of angle-iron, timber- 
joists are laid, projecting far beyond the ribs 
either way, so as to leave ample room for a foot- 
path on each side of the rail : longitudinal battens 
are then bolted to these, so as to form the road- 
way. I should state, that the ends of the joists 
are prettily moulded, which adds considerably to 
the beauty of the structure. An ornamental 
light iron railing is then put up on either side, so 
as to continue the protection afforded by the 
parapet walls which finish the viaducts that 
carry the railroad to the station on one hand, and 
to the Rhine-bridge on the other. Would that 
our engineers had erected something similar to 
carry the Metropolitan Railways over the streets 
of London, instead of darkening and destroying 
our suburbs in the manner I complained of when 
I last wrote to you. 

The bridge over the Rhine, to connect Cologne 
with Deutz, is now nearly finished, and is open 
to the public. 

I crossed over it, after paying the small toll of 
two pfennings, or not quite a farthing ; and, as I 
am writing, I send you a description of it from 
what I observed and learned on the spot. 

There are, in fact, two bridges, side by side, 
built on the same piers, and only connected here 
and there with small stays of wrought-iron, to 
prevent lateral diversion. Both the bridges are on 
the lattice principle, but the one that carries the 
railway is strengthened by a double lattice-frame 
on each side, the distance between these frames 
being about two feet, while the bridge for ordi- 
nary traffic and foot-passengers has only a single 
frame on each side: there are in both bridges ties 
of angle-iron on the top to keep the frames in 
position, so that in reality they are girder-bridges 


formed by a net-work of wrought-iron bars. The 
ordinary roadway is nearly 27 feet in the clear 
and the railway about 24 feet. 

There are three piers in the water, formed by 
rectilinear cut-waters, both above and below, and 
there are four principal openings for the water- 
way of 333 Prussian feet, each measuring from 
centre to centre of each pier. As, however, the 
piers are each 20 feet wide, this reduces the actual 
water-way to 313 feet for the two central open- 
ings, while those at the side are further reduced 
by the quays, which project on the Cologne side 
17 Prussian feet beyond the pier, making the 
opening on the end near the cathedral 296 Prus- 
sian feet in the clear, while that on the Deutz 
side is 301 Prussian feet. The height of the 
double bridge, above the quays, is about 27 Prus- 
sian feet, and 45 Prussian feet above the average 
water-level. 

Each bridge consists, so to speak, of two com- 
pound girders, laid from the edge of the abutment 
on either side, resting on the intermediate pier, 
and extending to the edge of the central pier. The 
central pier itself forms the continuity of the 
roadway and railway, but the girders do not 
extend over it, each girder being only about 
658 P. feet, while the whole extent of the girder 
bridge, from centre to centre of abutments, is 
about 1,320 P. feet. 

I may mention that the beautiful cathedral 
here has made wonderful progress during the last 
ten years. 

The lofty sanctuary, with its seven beautiful 
side chapels behind and around the high altar, 
presents a surprising appearance of lightness and 
grandeur. The blended colours of the ever-vary- 
ing forms, exquisitely represented in the stained 
glass, appear to assume all the combinations of a 
kaleidoscope ; while the rich groining of the roof 
and the variety of the mouldings transport the 
beholder with delight. 

The nave and aisles are beautiful in their 
simplicity ; and when the eye follows the clustered 
mouldings of the Gothic columns upwards (which 
have all the same general characteristics through- 
out the whole church, but are charmingly varied 
according to every changing position), a feeling of 
infinity pervades the mind, and gives the idea of 
their being prolonged indefinitely into the heaven 
of heavens. 

However, I am sorry to see that the windows 
in the angles of the church are only half windows : 
heavy buttresses occupy the place where the 
remaining halves of the windows should have been. 
It was evidently intended to make the structure 
look more light inside, which no doubt it will do ; 
but I cannot admire the arrangement, and look 
upon it as a blemish. The ancient part of the 
building has been considerably restored, but still 
remains in great part a splendid ruin, with the 
trees and wild herbs growing upon its unfinished 
summit; while its beautiful mouldings, carved in 
stone, are wasting away by the action of the 
elements. 

The new part, which is being proceeded with 
actively, is carried out in strict accordance with 
the original, even to the statues of the saints, 
placed one after another among the mouldings of 
the doors, until they meet at the top of the Gothic 
arches. 

Taken altogether, this cathedral will be a 
glorious work when it is finished, and a most 
masterly monument of man’s manifold mental and 
manual munificence. 





W. H. V. SANKEY. 
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THE METROPOLITAN SQUARES. 


now the squares of the west end, and 
of eo of the anne between that and the far 
east, present a pleasant aspect: the young buds, 
in all their tender shades of greenery, have sud- 
denly burst forth, and not yet had time to be 
polluted with the London smoke. ; 

In Russell-square, which, so far as the planting 
and arrangement of the trees and shrubs are 
concerned, is one of the most beautiful in its 
neighbourhood, the lilac and other blossoming 

Jants make a great display; and the grass, just 
at the present time, looks as green as emerald F 
the early summer flowers give good promise. 
These spots are cheering to the sight of the way- 
farer, and a means of health to many. Although 
but a limited number have a right of admission 
into these places, they are, notwithstanding, so 
far as the pleasure of the general appearance is 
considered, and in the health-giving qualities of 
open and well-planted space, a kind of public 
property. : 

Many thousands of persons take a great in- 
terest in these grounds besides the dwellers 
around. The children of the poor, who often live 
in dingy places not far off, come to feast their eyes 
upon the fresh green foliage; and foot travellers, 
who pass to and from the City, look with 
critical comparison at the different squares. We 
have our flower-shows and other horticultural 
exhibitions: prizes are awarded to successful com- 
petitors in this department, and for the breeding 
of animals: societies are established for the 
promotion of various improvements; and it 
would be useful to found a society for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the improvement of the me- 
tropolitan square gardens, so that the gardeners 
might be tempted by suitable rewards, to be 
raised by general subscription, and awarded by a 
judicious committee, to increased exertions. 

We would have a prize for the best blossom of 
hawthorn within a certain radius of the centre of 
the City, and the same for red and white roses 
blossoming there; others for the best keeping of 
the green sward, flowers, and general matters ; 
and it is most desirable that the seasons of the 
year should be noticed, and the best conditions of 
these spaces in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter considered, and the most successful in pre- 
serving their beauty at the various seasons pro- 
perly rewarded. 

The notice in such a way would lead to compe- 
tition and great improvements, and, considering 
the difficulties with which the metropolitan 
gardeners have to contend, they are well worthy 
of encouragement. Besides the stimulus given to 
the gardeners, the publicity which would be the 
result of carrying out the above suggestion would 
cause persons to take increased interest in their 
own squares, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of subscribers was 
held on Wednesday evening last, in the Gallery 
of the Architectural Exhibition, Conduit-street. 

Mr. TV’Anson occupied the chair in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Whichcord. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Arthur Cates (honorary 
secretary) read the report of the committee. It 
stated that the publications for the twelfth year 
ended the 31st December last, had received the 
careful attention of the committee, They com- 
prised thirty-two pages of text, being the letter E, 
from Eadgha to Elland Edge, and six plates 
illustrations to E F G@ and H; viz., Egyptian 
Font and Font Cover, Gable, Gargoyle, Gate 
House, and Half-timber House: these plates 
comprised twenty-seven subjects, and had been 
arranged and lithographed from sketches kindly 
contributed by Messrs, E. Ashworth, I. T. Chris- 
topher, G. R. Clarke, E. Falkener, C. Foster 
Hayward, E. H. Martineau, R. H. Shout, and 
J. J. Thomson. The remainder of the letter E 
was in type, and the letter F was in preparation. 
Six other plates of illustrations were now in the 
hands of the lithographer, illustrating Font and 
Font Cover, Gallery, Griffin, Lectern, Metal Work 
(knockers), and Metal Work, and comprise thirty- 
One subjects, which the commitiee had been per- 
a \ or a hy portfolios of Messrs. W. 

es, I. P. Cockerell, G. Goldie, I, 
Purday, and G. G. Scott. eeaituiniginainn 
Phir the past year, the committee continued 
ae from those gentlemen who had under- 
me - the duties of local honorary secretaries a 
> inuance of that ready and zealous assistance, 
€ rendering of which through so many years, 





had placed the society under deep obligations to 
them. The only change which had taken place, 
had arisen from the resignation of Mr. W. 
Damant, consequent on his leaving Plymouth. 
The committee would be happy to fill up this 
vacancy by the appointment of any earnest friend 
of the society, who by his personal influence and 
exertions would feel disposed to increase the 
present very inadequate list of subscribers from 
that locality. The lamented decease of Sir 
Charles Barry, had deprived the committee of 
the assistance he had always so readily furnished, 
and whereby the Dictionary had been so much 
enriched. 

The addition of the names of new subscribers to 
the list had been an object to which the attention 
of the committee had been constantly directed ; 
but the publication of the Dictionary and the 
illustrations having now extended over nine years, 
the arrear subscriptions to be paid up by the new 
members had become so large that it deterred 
many from subscribing who would otherwise have 
readily done so; and it being evident that every 
year would increase the difficulty, the committee 
had arranged that, if so desired, new subscriptions 
might commence with the current year’s publica- 
tions, and that a new subscriber might pay up the 
subscriptions for past years at any periods, and in 
any manner convenient to him, receiving the 
publications in proportion to the amount he might 
pay. 7 

An arrangement had also been made by which 
subscriptions would be received for the TEXT only 
of the Dictionary, should any one desire to acquire 
it, without the illustrations, from which it was 
quite distinct, being in itself complete. 

The committee announced with great pleasure 
that among the new subscribers enrolled last year 
have been,—the Royal Academy, the Commission- 
ers of her Majesty’s Works, the Athenzeum Club, 
the Institute of France, &c.; and they hoped in 
future reports to have the satisfaction of recording 
the names of other institutions in whose libraries 
the “Dictionary of Architecture” would be an 
important standard work of reference. 

In the report presented to the last annual gene- 
ral meeting, allusion was made to arrangements 
then pending with the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, for renting from them a store-room, for the 
safe keeping of the stock belonging to the society. 
These have now been concluded, and the stock 
deposited in the store-room. Further arrange- 
ments have since been made, by which the Archi- 
tectural Photographic Association had become 
joint occupiers of the room. Together with the 
occupancy of the store-room, the committee had 
been enabled to secure the use of a room for their 
ordinary meetings, and could thus avoid further 
trespassing on the hospitable kindness of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which had 
been for so long a period extended to them. 

The final account for the eleventh year, ended 
April 30, 1859, showed a balance of 8/7. 18s. 113d. 
in the hands of the treasurer. The income due 
to the year had been 315/., and 88/7. 11s. 13d. had 
been brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total receipt of 403/. 11s. 13d.; while 
the production of the works issued for that year 
cost the sum of 3947, 12s. 2d. 

The first account for the twelfth year ended 
December 31, 1859, showed receipt by subscrip- 
tions of 2421, 11s., and on account of arrears, &c., 
927. 8s., which, added to the balance in hand, made 
together 343/. 17s. 113d.; while the expenditure 
already incurred for the production of the first 
part for the year amounted to 1917. 17s. 9d., 
leaving a balance of 152/. Os. 23d. to be appro- 
priated towards the expense of producing the 
second part for that year, which in the supple- 
mentary account was estimated to require 195/. 
The committee therefore requested all members 
in arrear to forward their subscriptions without 
further delay.” 

The Chairman, in moving that the report be 
received, printed, and circulated among the mem- 
bers, referred to the necessity of obtaining new 
subscriptions, in order that full effect might be 
given to the object which the society had in 
view. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Christopher, 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. J. M. Laker, seconded by 
Mr. Bedells, the thanks of the meeting were 
given to the committee, the treasurer, and the 
local honorary secretaries, and they were requested 
to continue their services. 

Mr.St.Aubyn moved, and Mr. Lockyer seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the honorary secretaries, Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth and Mr. Arthur Cates. 

Mr.Wyatt Papworth moved, and Mr. Lightley 
seconded, a resolution awarding the thanks of the 


meeting to Mr. H. R. Newton and Mr. Bright 
Smith, for their services as auditors, and request- 
ing that Mr. Aitchison and Mr. J. H. Good would 
act as auditors for the ensuing year. 

The thanks of the meeting were also voted to 
those gentlemen who had placed their collection 
of sketches at the disposal of the committee, and 
to Mr. Octavius Hansard for his services in the 
collection and arrangement of the illustrations, 

Some formal business having been transacted, 
the usual compliment was paid to the chairman, 
and the proceedings terminated. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (May 25), in the house, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square; Mr. Penfold, president, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the President said that the com- 
mittee, in conformity with the resolution adopted 
at the last meeting of the Association, had drawn 
up a report in which they had embodied such 
suggestions as they considered likely to improve 
the working of the Society. He would call upon 
the secretary to read this report. 

Mr. Capes, in the absence of the hon, secretary, 
read it. 

The report set forth that the position of the 
Association was critical ; that the interest shown by 
members had been gradually decreasing ; that the 
committee, knowing that the Association had been 
of great advantage, and was still capable of effecting 
much good, were unwilling to recommend that it 
should be broken up until every means had been 
tried to restore its efficiency, and thus proceeded :— 


“‘ Most of the present members of the committee have 
repeatedly desired to be relieved of their duties, and 
nearly all of them feel that they are endeavouring to carry 
on this society, not so much for their own good as for 
that of others. 

With the hope, then, of infusing new blood, and of 
creating a fresh interest in the society, as well as of test- 
ing the real feeling of those who should be its main sup- 
port, the committee unanimously passed the following 
resolution :—‘ That it is desirable the office-bearers for the 
ensuing session should (with the exception of three) be 
selected from members who have never before held office.’ 

Your committee, though they thought it undesirable to 
pass any other formal resolution, considered it would be 
beneficial to offer a few suggestions on the future policy 
of the Association. It was unanimously felt that free and 
unreserved discussion had been the life and soul of the 
meetings, and that a strong effort should be made to 
recover that social character which was a distinguishing 
feature of the early days of the Association, but which 
seems now in a great measure to be lost; and as one of 
the causes of this decline, it was suggested that the papers 
read at the ordinary meetings, excellent and talented as 
they have been, are, perhaps, too elaborate in character, 
and that practical and theoretical subjects, treated in a 
simpler and less studied manner, and more with the 
obje f eliciting a discussion, would be better appre- 
ciated by the members. It has often been observed 
that the remarks or questions of the junior members, 
even though some of them may have seemed at the time 
almost absurd, have led to most interesting discussions. 
Your committee would, therefore, earnestly call upon 
their younger friends to take their proper share in the 
proceedings. It is feared, however, that the practice of 
reporting the discussions in the professional periodicals 
has deterred many from so doing, and your committee 
therefore suggest it would be well if in another year the 
discussions, except under peculiar circumstances, should 
not be reported, and that the publication of the papers 
read should be under the control of the committee. 
Lastly, it seemed the general opinion that if, instead of 
issuing the usual programme at the commencement of 
the session, a system of fortnightly announcements to 
each member could be adopted, as was formerly the cus- 
tom, it would bring the proceedings more constantly 
un¢er the notice of members, and might have a beneficial 
effect on the attendances. 

Your committee, in conclusion, earnestly hope that the 
measures which the general meeting may see fit to 
adopt will result in advantage to this Association: they 
will as privatemembers gladly contribute to its success 
by any means in their power, and they commend the 
subject very seriously to your consideration, as one 
which they deem to be of great importance to almost all 
the younger members of tlie profession in the metropolis,”’ 


Mr. A. Allom moved the adoption of the report, 
and, in doing so, said that the effect of this move~ 
ment would be to stimulate the members to pre- 
vent the Association from being dissolved. He 
recollected a former occasion, when a similar 
course was undertaken with success. 

Mr. W. Gritten, jun., seconded the adoption of 
the report. 

A discussion ensued with reference to that part 
of the report which proposed to exclude the press 
from their debates, and an amendment to exelude 
that portion of the report was carried. 

It was afterwards resolved, that a sub-com- 
mittee of younger members be appointed to confer 
with others who are willing to serve upon the 
committee. 

Messrs. New, Gritten, Pain, Ouph, and Keeves, 
were named as members of this sub-committee. 
They arranged to meet during the interval be- 
tween the present and the ensuing meeting, which 
will be for the nomination of officers to serve next 





year. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A COMMITTEE meeting was held at Arklow 
House on Wednesday, May 2; Mr. Beresford 
Hope, the President, in the chair. 

A discussion took place on the theory of the 
consecration of churches and churchyards enun- 
ciated in a speech by the Bishop of Oxford, in the 
House of Lords, on the Bishop of London’s motion 
for destroying some of the City churches and 
selling their sites. Various architects met the 
committee, and submitted their designs. 

A series of cartoons for stained glass, and some 
specimens, were forwarded for inspection by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. Amongst them 
were a set of drawings by Mr. Westlake, under 
the supervision of Mr. Burges, for Waltham 
Abbey ; a five-light window for Modbury Church, 
Devonshire, of which the subjects were drawn by 
Mr. Westlake, under Mr. White’s supervision; a 
window for Preston Church, Kent, designed by 
Mr. Barraud; the cartoons of a memorial window 
to the late Lord Lorton, for Ardean Church, 
Ireland, designed by Mr. Allen, and representing 
the four Evangelists; and the cartoons of some 
medallions lately placed in the chancel windows of 
St. Giles, Camberwell. 

The committee examined a large photograph 
sent by one of their number, Mr. T. Gambier 
Parry, representing one-half of the Doom, as he 
is about to paint that subject, from his own 
designs, over the chancel-arch of his church at 
Highnam, Gloucestershire. The subject embraces 
a standing figure of Moses, six of the Apostles, 
seated in stalls, and an angel of the Judgment. 

We understand that the annual meeting of the 
society is to be held this year in the gallery of the 
Architectural Exhibition, Conduit-street, on Mon- 
day, the 11th of June, at 8 p.m.; Mr. Beresford 
Hope, president, in the chair; when a debate will 
take place on the tendencies of pra-Raffaellitism 
and its connection with the Gothic movement; 
and that persons desirous of being present will be 
_— on sending in their cards to the presi- 
ent. 





BUILDING FOR THE SMITHFIELD CLUB 
CATTLE SHOW. 


THE cattle show having outgrown Baker-street, 
a sub-committee was appointed on December 6, 
1858, to inquire in what way the requirements of 
the club could best be supplied. A number of 
sites and plans of buildings have since then been 
offered for their approval, and the site which the 
committee has finally selected is that known as 
Dixon’s Lairs, in the Liverpool-road, Islington. 
This piece of ground contains three acres. Under 
the patronage of the committee of the Smithfield 
Club is to be erected an agricultural hall on this 
site. A lease of the ground has been secured, and 
a large portion of the required capital of 30,0007. 
has been subscribed. 

The Agricultural Hall Company will erect the 
necessary buildings, and pay the Smithfield Club 
1,0007. per annum for a period of twenty-one 
years. The profits of the company will be derived 
from the admission fee to the various shows, which 
will probably comprise, in addition to cattle, 
roots, and implements, poultry, fruit, flowers, &c. 

The Smithfield Cattle Show will be held in 
the new Agricultural Hall for the first time in 
December, 1862. The site is not on the right 
side of London for the purpose. 





COUNCILS OF CONCILIATION. 

A Bixt to establish equitable councils of con- 
ciliation to adjust differences between masters and 
operatives has ; ©. been brought into Parliament. 
The Bill commences by stating that it is expedient, 
the better to facilitate the settlement of disputes 
between masters and workmen, that they should 
be enabled to form equitable councils of concilia- 
tion or arbitration, and to amend and extend the 
provisions of an Act passed in the fifth year of 
the reign of George the Fourth, entitled “ An Act 
to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relative to 
Arbitration of Disputes between Masters and 
Workmen.” It then proceeds to provide that it 
shall be lawful for the masters and workmen en- 
gaged in any particular trade or trades, occupa- 
tion, employment, or calling whatsoever, to form 
equitable councils of conciliation and arbitration, 
consisting of an equal number of masters and 
workmen, who shall have power to hear and deter- 
mine all questions of disputes and differences 
between masters and workmen, and to have and 
exercise all the powers and authority granted to 
arbitrators, referees, justices, and others, by and 
under the various enactments and provision of 








Acts before recited ; and any award that the said 


equitable councils of conciliation and arbitration 
may make in case of dispute or difference sub- 
mitted to them under the before-recited Act or 
Acts shall be final and conclusive between the 
parties to such arbitration, without being subject 
to review or challenge by any court or authority 
whatsoever. The said council further to deter- 
mine any other case of dispute or difference sub- 
mitted to them by the mutual consent of master 
and workman or masters and workmen. If any 
number of masters and workmen in any particular 
trade or trades, being inhabitant householders or 
part occupiers of any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, or other property, within any city, borough, 
town, or other place, at a meeting specially con- 
vened for that purpose, agree to form a council 
and jointly petition her Majesty to grant them a 
license to form such council, it shall be lawful for 
her Majesty, or her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to grant such 
license, provided notice of such petition has been 
published one month before the granting of such 
license in the London Gazette and in one or more 
of the local newspapers of the place whence such 
petition emanates. The said council shall consist 
of not less than two masters and two workmen, 
nor more than ten masters and ten workmen, and 
a chairman; the number to constitute the said 
council to be inserted in the license ; but a quorum 
of not less than three, including the chairman, 
may constitute a council for the hearing and ad- 
judication of cases of dispute, and may make their 
award. For the purposes of this Act, the persons 
whose names, occupations, and abodes, are attached 
to the petition praying for a license, shall be autho- 
rized to proceed to the appointment of a council 
of conciliation and arbitration from among them- 
selves within thirty days of such grant of such 
license; and the said council shall remain in 
office until the appointment of a new council in 
its stead. 





THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


THE “Conference of the United Building 
Trades,” through their secretary, have submitted 
a fresh application to the Central Association ot 
Master Builders, dated May 25th, for a reduction 
of the hours of labour from ten to nine hours per 
day. Amongst the reasons which they give for 
asking this they place,— 


** The determination on our part, as well as on the part 
of our fellow-workers throughout the country, not to 
cease the prosecution of our present undertaking until 
the boon of the ‘nine hours’ has been conceded. This 
last fact we submit to your attention, not in any boastful 
or defiant spirit, but lest you should be so far deceived as 
to imagine that the operative builders are to be diverted 
from the demand for the ‘nine hours movement.’ Rest 
assured that the determination to assure this amelioration 
of our condition is too deeply rooted in our hearts for 
any amount of resistance to turn us from our purpose, 
and that the chief effect of any severities to which we may 
be exposed in consequence of this demand will be to 
deepen our attachment to the cause for which we have 
suffered, and strengthen our resolve to persevere in our 
agitation until success has crowned our endeavours.”’ 


The masters have not yet given any reply to 
the renewed request. 





As an observer of what has been passing around 
us, permit me to add my mite to the much vexed 
question now agitating the building trades, which 
is simply this,— 

That wages, and therefore the position of 
the working classes, have been improving in 
England for the last hundred years and more; 
that any attempt on the part of the men to force 
these things beyond their natural progress is an 
attempt to force nature, and must fail; but that 
if things had been let quietly alone the natural 
course of events would have given them the in- 
creased rate of wages (for the diminution of time 
is only a sham) they are now agitating for. 

That any advance in the rate of wages must 
take place gradually, and not all at once, for 
society is always injured by sudden changes, and 
strikes being one of these unnatural attempts to 
force things beyond their natural limits, never 
have succeeded, and never will. 

That any advance in the progress of the work- 
ing classes must be with the sanction of, and not 
in direct opposition to, their employers, for the in- 
terests of both are the same, and if one is opposed 
to the other both must suffer. 

That, on the other hand, it is as useless for 
employers to try to arrest the natural order of 
things as for the employed to force them ; that 
wages have been gradually rising, are rising, and 
will rise, and nothing but a national calamity, such 
as war, can arrest their progress. 

That the “ document ” was a failure, inasmuch 
as it split the working men into two classes, and 





as no shop can be well filled with either, men are 
disputing for the merits of the “document” 
instead of doing their work. And, sir, how vexing 
it is to every lover of true progress to see the 
events that are passing around us, with the rail. 
way running like a fertilizing river through the 
land, and every village through which it posses 
springing into a new existence; villas, and 
crescents, and squares, arising where but a year or 
two ago were the quiet green fields; the village 
carpenter grown into a master builder, and the 
source from which the world of London was sup- 
plied with men, detaining them all at home, with 
increased comforts and increased pay. The casy 
means of emigration, wafting thousands to other 
shores to plant the germs of our race; with 
Australia, an infant Hercules; New Zealand close 
on its wake; India opened up; China about to 
be so; in Russia, a serfdom which has existed for 
ages abolished, and the nation arising like a giant 
long chained, to take its place among nations; a 
treaty concluded with France, which will do more 
to promote a good feeling towards, and prevent 
war between, us and our nearest neighbours, 
than all the guns or batteries that were ever 
made; London itself, the Englishman’s pride, 
doubling and trebling itself, both in size, wealth, 
and population ; and instead of the working men 
quietly abiding their time, and taking their share 
n the era of unexampled progress which lies be- 
ore them, they are torn and distracted by internal 
wars, which always have.impeded, and always will 
mpede the very advancement they seek, and 
furnish an argument to their enemies, why they 
should not be intrusted with many privileges 
which were about to be conceded to them. 
A Lonpon Buitprr. 





SAINT ANDREW’S NEW CHURCH, 
DUBLIN. 

THE amended design for this building, sub- 
mitted in competition by Messrs. Lanyon & Lynn, 
of Belfast, has been approved of by the committee, 
who are fortified by an estimate from a respectable 
Belfast builder for its execution within the stipu- 
lated amount. Amongst the other competitors 
were Messrs. Raffles Brown (7empla quam de- 
lecta); Deane & Woodward (Donec Templa refe- 
ceris); Thomas Turner, Belfast (xcelsior) ; Raw- 
son Carroll (In fide et in bello fortis); J. Me 
Curdy (Dum spiro spero); William Atkins (Re- 
surgam) ; Drew (Resurgam : there were three of 
thiy motto); Slater (Fides); Bell (monogram T 
in a circle); Semple (Delta); Isaac & W. Farrell 
(Finem respice), &c.; and the first five in the 
order we have placed them in were, with Lanyon & 
Lynn’s, reserved for consideration. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
Worcester.—Great progress has been made, by 
the contractors, Messrs. Wood & Son, with the 
improvements and extensions at the county gaol, 
in this city. Some time since the new east wing 
in the males’ prison was completed, and two other 
wings which have been in a great measure rebuilt, 
says the local Chronicle, are now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. With the exception of some little 
of the chapel, the governor’s old house (now partly 
used as the clerk’s office), and a portion of the 
buildings near the front gates, nothing is left of 
the old gaol. It is estimated that the prison, 
when completed, according to the present plans, 
will contain the following cells:—Male side, 13 
reception and 246 ordinary; female side, 3 recep- 
tion, and 62 ordinary; total, 324, In addition 
to these cells, the debtors’ prison contains 26 for 
males and 2 for females. The enlargement and 
improvement of the gaol are being carried out 
under the plans and superintendence of Mr. Rowe, 
the county surveyor. Mr. Sutton is clerk of the 
works. } 
Wolverhampton.—After the Town Council de- 
termined to put a roof upon the market-hall build- 
ing, the contract was given to Mr. R. Stap, of 
London, who has now nearly completed the work, 
from designs furnished by Mr. Lloyd, of Bristol. 
By the plan adopted, the market will be divided 
into three compartments, averaging 100 feet in 
length, the central bay having a span of 33 feet, 
and the two sides 26 fect each. These bays are 
separated by four small avenues, which, like the 
bays themselves, run parallel with the Corn Ex- 
change and Town Hall. The framework of the 
roof, which is formed of light iron spandrils, rests 
upon 46 iron columns, each 8 inches in diameter. 
The drainage from the roof will pass down these 
iron columns, which are hcllow. The roof is —. 
posed of wood, covered externally with slates, ap 
rests upon a framework running all round the 
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‘ding and between the avenues, fitted with 
= iubtee composed of Hartley’s patent glass. 
The avenues are roofed with corrugated iron. 
Birkenhead.—A building has been erected by 
the county of Chester for lockups and court-house, 
&e. For want of funds the external part is un- 
pretending. The cells, eight in number, are so 
planned as to allow of a division of the sexes. 
The gas is so managed as to light the whole of the 
interior of the cells, without any inside fixtures 
whatever. There are two day-rooms 29 feet 6 
inches long by 9 feet 9 inches wide. The day- 
rooms and cells are heated by means of hot water 
pipes passing through them. Adjoining the lock- 
ups, and overlooking the same, is a residence for a 
constable. In the room built for the court, the 
windows are so placed, that upon opening the 
upper part a constant current of air is caused to 
pass over the ceiling; cold fresh air is admitted 
from below, and a hot water apparatus is intro- 
duced for warming the court in winter. The | 
acoustic effect of the court is said to be good. | 
The dimensions of the room are 43 feet 5 inches | 
by 30 feet 3 inches, and 25 feet in height. The | 
building farther contains a staircase, magistrates’ 
retiring-room, offices, &c.: there is also a stone | 
staircase for the admission of the general public, | 
and a separate staircase, also of stone, for the | 
prisoners. The building was executed from the 
designs of Mr. William Cole, architect, Birken- 
head, and carried out under his superintendence. 
The estimated cost for the completion of the whole, 
including the heating apparatus, gas, furniture, 
and fixtures, was about 1,800/. 
Hartlepool.—The design of Mr. Matthew 
Thompson, of Newcastle, architect, for a new, 
workhouse at Hartlepool, has been adopted, ac- 


cording to the Gateshead Observer. | 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Stamford.—Tenders have been sent in for | 
putting on a new roof and other restorations to | 
the church of St. Mary, Stamford, and the follow- | 
ing were the respective amounts: Bradshaw, 312/.; 
Richardson & Son, 310/.; Jefls & Roberts, 3007. : | 
the tender of Messrs. Richardson was accepted. 

Bacton (Suffolk).—The chaneel of Bacton 
Church has been reopened after restoration. The 
new chancel has been erected by the rector at a 
cost of something like 5007. “At present it has no 
coloured glass. There is a five-light window at 
the east end. The benches are of stained oak, and 
the floor is chiefly composed of Minton tiles—the 
reredos of encaustic tiles and Derbyshire alabaster, 
wrought up in geometrical spaces. The wooden 
roof is painted from designs found in other parts 
of the church. The painting has been executed 
by a village artist, under the direction of Mr. 
Butterfield, the architect of the new chancel. 

Lavenham (Suffolk).—The church here has been 

examined by Mr. Penrose, and found to be in 
many points in a sad state of decay. The roof is 
said to be quite unsafe, as the ends of almost all 
the principals are decayed, and it now rests solely 
on the corbels. The mullions of ail the windows, 
except ten which were restored some short time 
since, are said to be in a dreadful state of decay, 
literally falling to pieces from the action of iron 
bars, let into them, on the stone. The cost of the 
proposed repairs and restoration is estimated at 
2,000/., of which 650J. are already subscribed. 

Leicester.—The parishioners of St. Martin’s have 
resolved to take down the very old Norman tower 
of the church, which is in a perilous state, and re- 
build it, in the meantime without the spire. They 

have authorised the churchwardens to instruct 
Mr. R. Brandon to prepare plans for this and other 
requisite restorations. 

Sittingbourne.—The foundation-stone of the 
hew cemetery has been laid. The architect is 
Mr. John Wimble; builder, Mr. K. Spicer. The 
land on which the cemetery is being made is 
situated between the parishes of Sittingbourne 
and Tunstall, The ground is enclosed along the 
front boundary with a rag-stone wall with piers 
and surmounted with an iron railing. Red bricks 
are introduced in bands. In the centre of the 

rontage is the entrance-lodge, which will be also 

of rag and Bath stone. The style of architecture 
18 to be in keeping with the chapels. The chapel- 
are placed in the centre of the land, and are con- 
nected by means of a covered carriage roadwar; 
Fhe side of which will be a vestry and ves- 
es ule leading into the chapels. These will be in 
€ middle style of Gothic architecture, with four- 

t windows in front and wheel windows at the 
H Over the carriage entrance there will be a 

‘turret. Inside the chapels it is intended t» 
use coloured bricks. During the night the foun- 

lon-stone was removed, adds our authority 


(the South-Eastern Gazette), the bottle containing 
the coins broken, and the coins stolen. 

Reigate-——The opening and consecration of 
St. Mark’s Charch, Reigate, have just taken place. 
The foundation-stone to this building was laid on 
the 30th of July, 1859, by Earl Somers. Mr. W. 
Carruthers, of Reigate, builder, has carried out 
the contract. The architects were Messrs, Field 
& Hilton. The church is built with a local stone, 
and the parsonage is composed of the same mate- 
rial. The interior of the former affords 700 
sittings; about 300 free. The estimated cost of 
the church and parsonage is nearly 6,000/., and 
about 4,000/7. of that sum has already been 
collected. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES AND 
CHAPELS. 


Brentwood.—The first stone of a large new 
chapel has just been laid at, Brentwood, on a site 
by the road-side, close to the old one, by Lord 
Petre. It will be more than double the size of 
the present edifice. Lord Petre gave the site and 
a liberal sum towards the work. The sum re- 
quired amounts in the whole to 2,500. The 
building was commenced some time since from 
the design and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Blount, architect, Messrs. Putman & Fothering- 
ham, of London, being the builders, and the walls 
have already risen to a considerable height. The 
edifice is to be Gothic, of the second period of the 
pointed arch, with nave and chancel and two 
aisles, the material of the exterior being Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone dressings. The length is to 
be 90 feet 9 inches, breadth 39 feet 8 inches, 
height of nave to roof 43 feet, of chancel 36 feet ; 
and at east end will be a tower and spire rising 
to the height of 110 feet. 

Abergavenny.— The new church, dedicated 
to “Our Ladye and Saint Michael,” has just 
been completed and consecrated. The edifice 
is of late Decorated Gothic, and consists of 
a nave, 75 feet by 24 feet; north and south 
aisles of the same length, and 9 feet wide, 
and chancel 25 feet by 18 feet. The nave 
is divided into six bays, supported by quartrefoil 
columns and high-pointed arches: it is lighted by 
six clerestory and six aisle windows on each side. 
The height to the summit is 55 feet, aud it is 
spanned by an open timber roof with exposed 
rafters stained and varnished. The chancel is 
entered from the nave through a stone archway, 
42 feet high. On the north side of the chancel 
are three two-light tracery-headed windows, and 
there is a similar window on the south side. The 
eastern window of six lights fills up the entire 
end of the chancel. The windows are glazed with 
cathedral glass, with the exception of the window 
at the eastern end of the north aisle, which is of 
stained glass, from the designs of Mr. Maycock, of 
Clifton. It is a memorial window to the late Mr. 
Simon Andrews, of Abergavenny. It contains the 
figures of “Our Ladye” and “St. Joseph.” The 
stone employed for the building is wall stone of the 
immediate neighbourhood, in random courses, with 
Bath stone dressings. The covering is of Welsh 
slate, and the gables are surmounted with flori- 
ated crosses. The church is, we understand, the 
first public work of Mr. Benjamin Bucknell, archi- 
tect, Rodborough, near Stroud. The builder is 
Mr. Henry Williams, of Bristol. 

Wharneliff—A chapel has been commenced at 
Deepear, a village near Wharncliff, on the line of 
the Manchester and Sheffield Railway. It will be 
built of stone, in the Early Pointed style, and 
attached to it will be a house for a sacristan. The 
architects are Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie, and the 
builders Messrs. Wade & Gomersall, all of 
Sheffield. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Louth.—The Roman Catholic chapel here has 
recently had its west end enriched by the addition 
of a stained-glass window, the cost of which has 
been raised entirely from penny contributions by 
poor Irish people, some of them in America. 
There are four lights in the window: in the two 
side ones are placed the figures of the patron 
saints of Ireland, St. Patrick and St. Bridget— 
and in the two centre ones is the representation 
of the widow dropping her mite into a box hd 
by our Saviour. At the foot of the window is 
the following inscription :—“ Given to this chapel 
by the poor Irish, 1860.” The work has been 
executed by-a Norwich artist. 

Southwater.—On Ascension-day, a stained-glass 
window, by Messrs. Bell & Clayton, of London, 
was opened to view in the small church of South- 


“innocents” in a fourfold view, viz. ;—-Ist. The 
Circumcision of Christ; 2nd. The killing of little 
children; 3rd. Our Saviour blessing little chil- 
dren; 4th. Christian baptism, above which Christ 
is placed as a King, sitting high over all. 








“ ASILE IMPERIALE DU VESINET,” 
PARIS. 


Durrine a recent visit to Paris, I had the plea- 
sure of visiting the new hospital of the govern- 
ment, L’ Asile Impériale du Vesinet, which they 
consider one of their models for plan, economy in 
construction, and also on account of its sanitary 
regulations. 

It is situated in the middle of the forest of the 
Vesinet, between Paris and St. Germain, on the 
western railroad, and designed by the government 
architect, Monsieur Laval. 

The following diagram shows the general dis- 
position of the building :— 











Ey fsauce 

It covers a superficies of about 3} acres. The 
grounds surrounding it are very extensive, and 
well laid out for the convenience and enjoyment of 
the inmates. 

This hospital only receives the convalescent 
female patients from the other Parisian hospitals, 
and contains accommodation for about 350 beds. 

On the ground-floor are :— 

In the central pavilions, two very extensive 
dining-rooms, both decorated with much taste. 
The floor is paved with a patent imitation of 
mosaic, which is very pretty. 

The pavilions to the right contain dispensary, 
kitchen, buanderie, the directors’ and house-sur- 
geons’ apartments. 

The kitchen is rather small, in my opinion, for 
convenience ; but, like most French kitchens, it is 
beautifully arranged, and contains every culinary 
improvement. 

La Buanderie, or washhouse, has been carried 
out by Mons. Bouillon. Among other things in 
this department we find the application of centri- 
fugal force for drying linen, and some new inven- 
tion applied to the washing,—a sort of self-acting 
washing- machine. 

Hot and cold water for baths, washing, &c., is 
carried over the whole hospital, on the plan of the 
same engineer. 

The left pavilions contain wards, having in each 
eight beds; the average size of these wards being 
26x18x12. ‘They appeared to me rather low, 
and the cubical space very limited in comparison 
with some other hospitals; but this is sought to 
be counterbalanced by the system of ventilation 
adopted in this building, of which I will give a 
slight description below. 

On the first floor, in the central pavilions, are 
two sitting-rooms, the same size as the dining- 
rooms. They are on Sunday utilized as a chapel, 
and this by a very simple arrangement. The 
centre of the pavilion, which is used as a chapel on 
week days, is surmounted by a dome, and so con- 
structed that, by throwing open two large orna- 
mented iron gates, which shut it out from the 
two rooms, a chapel is made capable of contain- 
ing from 600 to 800 persons. This, erected at no 
additional cost, does great credit to the architec- 
tural talent of M. Laval. 

The wards in the Asile Impériale contain, on 
an average, eight beds each; except in one of the 
right-hand pavilions, where there are two thirty- 
bed wards, and they have windows only on one 
side in all of them. 

The warming and ventilation of this, as of all 
the hospitals lately constructed by the French 
Government, was confided to Dr. Van Hecke, of 
whose system an account has appeared in your 
pages. 

lt is carried out in the following manner. 
In the basement of the building, in one of the 
pavilions to the right, a 3}-horse power engine 
works a revolving fan, which draws the air from 
the exterior through a window, on the ground- 
floor, constructed for that purpose, and pumps it 
through long subterraneous canals into four warm- 
ing apparatuses. The air, after having been con- 
veniently warmed, ascends into flues, which con- 
duct it into all the wards through regulating air- 








water. The window displays the character of 


gratings in the walls. 
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In each ward there are two or more escape- 
flues, which carry the vitiated air above the roofs. 
The ventilation seems to me very perfect. 

OBSERVER. 








LIVERPOOL DOCK MORTAR. 


THE mortar used at the Liverpool Docks is made 
from limestone obtained from “ Halkin Mountain,” 
North Wales. One ton of this limestone is 
delivered on the Quay, Liverpool, at a cost of 
7s. 6d. About 1$ ton of limestone makes one 
ton of lime as burned and drawn fresh from the 
kiln ; which equals, by measure, 16 bushels, and, 
when slaked, 24 bushels. 
~ Sea-sand is used to make mortar. By measure,— 
1 slaked lime; 1} sand; 3 furnace ashes—ground 
during the space of half an hour. 

Mortar-pans are 7 feet diameter ; stones, 4 feet 
diameter ; 14 inches on face; 5-horse power re- 
quired to drive them at 24 revolutions per minute. 
About 4 cubic yard is ground at one time in each 
pan, ground half-an-hour. Pans, 10 feet diameter ; 
stones, 4 feet; 22 inches on face, and driven 16 
revolutions per minute, have been used. Require 
8-horse power to drive such pan and stones. 

One cubic yard of mortar weighs about 30 ewt., 
and costs from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per cubic yard. 
1 cubic yard of mortar executes 3 cubic yards of 
random rubble work, and about 4 cubic yards of 
brickwork. In grinding mortar the lime seems 
to be wholly lost in the sand. That is, 2 cubic 
yards of sand, and 1 cubic yard of slaked lime, 
with the necessary water: grind down to about 
2 cubic yards of mortar. This mortar may be 
allowed to stand in heaps many days; but, before 
use, it must be re-ground: mere spade re-temper- 
ing is not sufficient. 

Results of two experiments in preparing blue 
lias mortar, at Wigan Waterworks, 1857 :— 

First experiment, 17th December, damp and 

Soggy evening. 


Lime ground before being put into the mill, known as 
** Bag Lime ”’ :— 








Weight. 
Measure. Cwt. qr. Ibs. 
SMD ceheseesseeen st 6 cubic feet .. 2 3 18 
EE er a do, ; 8 1 16 
Water (21°6 gallons).. 3°46 do. ] 3 20 
Total bulk ...... 21°46 s. .98 0 26 


Grinding occupied twenty minutes; filling, grinding, 
and emptying, forty-five minutes. ‘Ihe result was then 
as follows :— 


Weight. 
Measure. Cwt. qr. lbs. 
Mortar ....12°5 cubic feet ee 13 0 3 


Loss in bulk 8°96 do. Lossinweight.. 0 0 23 


Second experiment, 18th December, strong dry 
wind. 








Weight. 
Measure. Cwt. qr. Ibs. 
Water (25°2 gallons) .. 4°04 do. a 2 1 0 
SD Sisscenserasneee 6 cubic feet .. 3 0 0 
PBR d0scwssvcvusnsne 12 do. ° 8 1 14 
Total bulk........ 22°04 ° 13 2 14 


Grinding occupied fifteen minutes ; ‘filling, grinding, 
and emptying, thirty minutes. The result then was as 


follows :— 
Weight. 
Measure. Cwt. qr. lbs. 
Mortar .... 12°75 cubic feet vat ae 1 10 
Loss in bulk 9:29 do. ma 0 1 4 


‘ Ton. cwt. qr. Ibs. 
First experiment.—Weight of a cubic 
“vos clea ng unt, ERT Te 1 8 0 9 
Second experiment.—Ditto.......... 1 8 1 20 

The mortar was soft enough for use when ground, but 
requires five or six gallons of water in an hour after 





THE WAYS AND MEANS FOR METRO- 
POLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


THE important question of raising the means of 
carrying into effect projected improvements in the 
capital requires the most careful consideration. 
From a recent report, it appears that at the pre- 
sent time the works actually ordered by the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works are as under :— 


The main drainage ..............sceeceeees £2,300,000 
New street from High-street, Borough, 
to Stamford-street ...............000008 
New street from King-street, Covent- 
garden, to Cranbourne-street ...... 
And the Victoria-park approach ...... 41,450 


429,424 


£2,812,694 

Other works which are described as being 
urgently necessary are estimated to cost 439,752/., 
besides Finsbury-park, which has been sanctioned 
by the Legislature and the Board, and will, when 
the money is forthcoming, cost 216,8207. There 
are thirty-nine improvements under notice, many 
of which have been already favourably reported 


upon, the cost of which is estimated at 16,346,245/., 
andthe present and prospective liability of the Board 
amounts to nearly 24,000,0007. These are startling 
figures ; so much so that it is necessary to think 
carefully of the immense advantages which must 
result from so vast an outlay, provided it is ex- 
pended in a right manner. Besides the above 
should be added the expenditure of local boards. 

To meet this outlay there is an annual income of 
about 2,000,000/. raised by the taxation of the 
metropolitan district. This varies, and is very 
heavy in certain districts. 

In raising this great sum the ratepayers of the 
present generation are, as we know, suffering in 
certain districts considerably; and it is clear 
that taxation in this way cannot be much in- 
creased, without causing great trouble and dis- 
satisfaction. It is therefore most necessary to 
devise other means for carrying on these works, 
which will confer vast benefits on succeeding 
generations. 

In ashort time the coal duty, which has for 
long been levied for several purposes, will, un- 
less fresh powers are granted, be discontinued. 
This tax, which is levied over the metropolitan 
district of twenty miles radius from the Post- 
office, does not press heavily on the poorer parts 
of the population. 

There are three sections of this tax, viz., first, 
8d. in the ton has met the cost of the London- 
bridge approaches, the Covent-garden approaches 
(now being carried out), and the new street from 
Coppice-row to the bottom of Ludgate-hill. The 
claims at present on this income will be liquidated 
in the course of next year. This duty yields 
144,000/7. 

Secondly, the 4d. duty yields 72,0007. This is 
claimed by the corporation as part of the City 
estates, 

Thirdly, the 1d. duty produces 17,0007. This 
fund, amongst other purposes, was applied to the 
re-building of the Royal Exchange. 

It thus seems that the entire sum available 
from the sea-borne coal duties, which amount to 
1s. 1d. per ton, is about 233,000/. per year. 

Besides the coal duty there is a tax laid on the 
hackney carriages of the metropolis, which goes 
into the national exchequer. Considering that up 
to the present time the Parliament has refused to 
allow any grant from the national exchequer, 
either for the embankment of the Thames or for 
the vast improvements which are in progress in 
the capital, it is unjust that this should be 
applied to general purposes. The hackney-car- 
riage tax raises a revenue of 80,368/.: not any of 
this tax is raised in the provinces: this, with the 
coal duties, would amount to 313,368/.: this, in 
ten years, would produce over three millions 
sterling ; a sum sufficient to provide for the effec- 
tual embankment of the Thames throughout the 
metropolis. A.B 





THE PRICE OF BRICKS: SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. 


KNOWING your desire always to hear, and to 
present to your readers, both sides of a case, we 
take leave to offer a remark or two on the letter 
from “ An Architect,” in your last number re- 
specting bricks. The writer complains of their 
present high price, and proposes that architects 
generally should insert a clause in their specifica- 
tions, that their works are not to be proceeded 
with till bricks can be delivered at 35s. per thou- 
sand, and he gives it as his opinion that the pre- 
sent rate of prices proceeds from a spirit of specu- 
lation, analogous to that which is witnessed on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Now, we have no quarrel with the price 
named, which is fair enough, but we venture to 
think that “ An Architect ” loses sight of the first 
principles of political economy, in trying to im- 
pose a fixed price upon brickmakers, and forgets 
that such matters are regulated entirely by the 
questions of supply and demand. 

In the early part of the year 1859, when de- 
pressing influences were working to contract the 
demand, but when the supply was plentiful, stock 
bricks were sold at the unremunerative prices of 
23s. and 24s. per thousand. What would “An 
Architect ” have said to the brickmakers, if at 
that period they had all combined to sell no more 
bricks till they rose to 30s. or 35s. per thousand ? 
We are sure he would have condemned it, and are 
equally sure the brickmakers would not have been 
so foolish as to attempt it. 

At the present time, when the demand is large, 
and the supply is limited, bricks are dear, and so 
they will remain till the conditions which make 
them so are altered. 


——. 
matters which are governed by fixed laws, whj h 
arrange themselves independently of pressure frot 

without, savours rather of the fashion of the a 
missary of police at Naples, who went the other 
day on the Bourse, and, after commanding gilenog 
in a loud voice, and proclaiming that Garibaldi 
had cut his throat in consequence of the utter 
rout and dispersion of his followers, incontinent] 

proceeded to fix the price of the funds at 112 J 


1. 
W. W. W. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Colchester.—A school for children of both Sexes 
is in course of erection at Great Clacton, negp 
Colchester. The building is of red brick with 
Caen dressings, in the style of the sixteenth cep. 
tury. It hasa large four-light window at each 
end, and four three-light windows and a double 
porch at one side, with lateral entrances, sur. 
mounted by a bell-gable. The architect is My, 
H. W. Hayward, of Colchester; and the cop. 
tractor, Mr. Hawkins, of Monks Eleigh, jin 
Suffolk. 

Thrapston.—On May 3rd, the new National 
School at Raunds was opened. It has been built 
by Mr. Parker, of Thrapston, from designs by Mr, 
G. E. Street. The building is in the Gothic style, 
and consists of a school-room, approached by a 
flight of stone steps in a porch, through which 
access is also had to a class-room. The sloping 
ground necessitated this arrangement. ‘Lo the 
school building is attached a master’s house. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of National 
Schools, to be erected in connection with Holy 
Trinity Church, Toxteth-park, has been laid. The 
schools will consist of three rooms, each about 
45 feet by 18 feet, lighted on both sides, the 
lower one 15 feet, and the upper ones 14 feet 
high. A class-room communicates with each 
school, and all are approached by a fireproof stone 
staircase from the ground. The teachers’ dwell- 
ings are attached. The architect is Mr. George 
Williams; contractors, J. and R. Duckworth, T. 


eave 


Williams, W. Goodall, Knowles, and Erlam. Cost“ 


of site, 1,700/.; cost of erection, 1,6497.——The roofs 
are put on the Friends’ Free Schools and Literary 
Institute, at Islington. The architects of the new 
building are Messrs. W. and R. Duckworth, 
and the style is a modification of the Italian, 
The architects were rigidly restricted from 
any attempt at the ornamental. A design of 
a Gothic building first submitted by the 
architects was at once rejected. The building 
shows a frontage towards Islington of 66 feet, 
and runs back along King-street-lane, Soho, to a 
depth of about 70 feet. It is two stories in height, 
exclusive of the basement, and (speaking of the 
front) rests to a height of about 4 feet above the 
surface on red rock-work of roughly-quarried 
stone. The first story is of white stone, from 
Stourton; the upper story of red brickwork, 
stone-dressed, with the windows marked by a 
large cantilever cornice and ornamental consoles. 
The doorway is placed in the centre of the front, 
and serves to divide the schools, on the left, from 
the various departments of the Institute, which 
are grouped on the other side. There are six 
windows on each story, filled with plate-glass. 
The schools are calculated to accommodate about 
750 children,—500 boys and girls, and 250 infants. 
The different school-rooms measure 50 feet by 380 
feet; and, contrary to the usual order, the boys 
will occupy the lower story and the girls the 
upper, the infants’ school and various class-rooms 
being situated behind. The reading-room 1s 40 
feet by 24 feet. The kitchen is on the basement. 
and suitable apartments have been provided for 
the keeper, and for the convenience of visitors or 
temporary guests. Mr. Tomkinson is the sole 
contractor, aud the estimated cost of the building 
is 2,2002. The land on which it stands cost 
1,500/., making the total amount 3,700/. ; and a 
subscription of from 6007. to 7002. has been raised 
in addition for the purpose of furnishing the 
library. ~ per 
Sheffield.—The corner-stone of the Oughtibridge 
National and infant schools bas been laid by Lord 
Wharncliffe. The building will be a stone edifice, 
in the Tudor style of architecture ; the estimated 
cost of which is 6907. The stone used in the con- 
struction is quarried in the neighbourhood, and 
the facings are of freestone. There will be three 
school-rooms and two class-rooms, furnishing ac- 
commodation for 500 scholars, and residences for 
master and mistress. The site closely adjoins the 
church and parsonage, which stand on the side of 
the hill, about 200 yards from the turnpike-road. 
The architect is Mr. R. G. Smith, of Hull, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Ash and Clayton, of 





To attempt to impose artificial restrictions in 





Sheffield. 
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URAL MINERAL ASPHALTE SEYSSEL. 


having been el to = peo 
». Broughton, heard before the Vice-Chancellor 
eter ee eehe gend inst., wherein the important 
works executed at the Waterloo Station are alluded to, 
we feel it our duty to explain that the works in question 
were equally divided, and contracts entered into for their 
execution, one moiety by ourse!ves and the other by Mr. 
Henry Broughton, the material specially stipulated to be 
used in both cases being the “Genuine Seyssel Asphalte. 

The company’s engineer, Mr. Strapp, having reason to 
believe that the material used by Mr. Broughton was not 
the ‘‘Genuine Natural Asphalte,’’ stayed all further pro- 
gress with his work until he should be satisfied on that 
point, which Mr. Broughton having failed to do, the com- 
pletion of his portion of the work was entrusted to us, in 
addition to our own contract, and finished by us to the 

jsfaction of Mr. Strapp. 
ag frequently remark that architects, fully satisfied 
of the goodness of the true Seyssel Asphalte, simply 
specify that their works shall be done with ** Seyssel 
Asphalte’? without any other distinguishing name, the 
following explanation may possibly not be unacceptable 
to your readers :— : : 

The town of ‘Seyssel”? (from which this natural bitu- 
minous lime-stone called ‘‘ Seyssel Asphalte,’’ so lareely 
used in this country takes its name) is situate in France, 
and the mines which produce it are on both sides of the 
river Rhone, where it separates France from Savoy. 

This mineral rock-stone is a natural production, and 
can only be obtained from three distinct mines, viz.,— 
Seyssel Pyremont, Seyssel Perrette, and Seys:el Frangy. 
Of these mines the company represented by Mr. Farrell 
import the produce of the first, whilst we are the im- 
porters of the mine ‘‘ Seyssel Perrette,”? and proprietors 
for half the production of the mine of ‘‘ Seyssel Frangy.”’ 

Except, therefore, from one of these three sources, it 
is impossible that ‘* Genuine Seyssel Asphalte’’ can be 
obtained. 

With the knowledge of these facts, it will be very easy 
for architects (if they wish to have their work carried out 
with the natura’ mineral production of Seyssel) to obtain 
it by simply adding the name of the mine the productious 
of which they desire to use, and by satisfying themselves 
that the contractors of the works import them direct from 
the respective mines, ARMANI & CO. 





LEEDS CORN EXCHANGE COMVETITION, 

Sir,—Allow meto say a few words with reference to 
the competition to which architects are invited, for a 
design for a new Corn Exchange, at Leeds. In entering 
into competitions of this sort, architects have been in- 
duced to give their time and abilities in honourable 
rivalry, not so much for the paltry premium offered, as in 
the hope, it successful, of being allowed to carry out their 
design in the usual way ; and, in cases where such honest 
intentions are ruling, it is surely enough to enable com- 
mittees to fulfil them, if they require the design to com- 
prise plans, elevation of principal front, and one or two 
sections, together with a general description as to the 
way in which the +everal works are to be done, and an 
approximate estimate of the cost. But what do we find 
in the instructions to architects in this case? Why “the 
architects are to state in detail the cost of completing the 
works according to their several plans. The architects 
are to supply a complete set of working plans, sections, 
and elevations, all drawn to a scale of one. eighth of an 
inch to a foot, with all requisite details, and a minute 
_— sufficient to enable contractors to tender 
rom.”? 

Now, it appears, the Leeds corporation have secured 
the services of a gentleman, who signs hmselt ‘* C. E.,” 
as their borough surveycr, no doubt a very proper per- 
son, and we may take it for granted not overpaid. This 
fact, coupled with the craving for ‘‘a complete set of 
working plans, &c., with all requisite details, and a 
minute specification, sufficient to enable contractors to 
tender from,” raises in the mind a very strong suspicion 
that these ‘ complete sets’? are, when obtained, to be 
handed over to the “C. E.”? to be carried out under his 
bor oom 3 andit would have been only honest to have 

Id so, 

The lucky author of the first prize will then have his 
hundred pounds handed over to him, and ‘‘no further 
questions asked,’’ a» the custom is with fortunate finders 
of gentlemen’s pocket-books, or ladies’ pet dogs. But 
Stop, there is yet another difficulty to be encountered : for, 
Say the instructions, ‘‘should the actual cost of the 
selected plan, when contracted for, exceed the architect’s 
estimate, he will be held to have forfeited his claim to the 
premium,’ &c. 
onee hee Lor —— of the matter is this,—the archi- 
¢ ploys I imself in such a competition gives his 
time and talent to it, with a very remote cha:.ce of obtain- 
ing the money prize, and without the slightest chance of 
any further advantage. It is, Supposing the works to 
amount to 12,000/., about one-third of the fair charge 
> ou similar works, carried out in the usual way, viz., at 
eer a and he is deprived of a further 24 per cent. 

ying out the works, Scru. 








Pooks Receiver. 


An Inquiry into the Law of “ Strikes.” By 
Francis D. Lonee, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Cambridge and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Ix this pamphlet, which comes at what we very 

much fear will be an opportune moment, the author 





Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A Series of Fx- 
cursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited 
by Jonn Batt, M.R.LA., &c., President of the 
Club. Fifth edition. London: Longmans and 
Co. 1860. 

Tue voluntary facing of out-of-the-way dangers 
and difficulties, and the persistent contention with 
and overcoming of them, are characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race acknowledged even by their 
most inveterate foes. Theascent of the ice-bound 
peaks and passes of the high Alps of Switzerland 
affords a good field for the exercise of this com- 
mendable spirit. The Alpine Club now numbers 
at least 100 members, every one of whom doubt- 
less has his own story to tell of dangers faced and 
difficulties vanquished. The present volume con- 
tains interesting narratives of a few of these, to- 
gether with the scientific and other information 
picked up by the way. In a scientific point of 
view, indeed, the glacial districts of the Alps are 
of especial interest now even to archeologists, as 
they afford some idea of that strange state of the 
world in which the glacial remnant of the modern 
Arctic regions had spread over nearly all the globe 
—at least over nearly all our own northern 
hemisphere,—at a time when unknown tribes of 
men traversed its ice-bound surface in pursuit of 
monsters now extinct, which they attacked with 
those implements of flint so recently discovered 
in the glacial drift and gravel of our own and 
other countries,—then partly covered by icy oceans, 
and partly, like the high Alps, frozen up under 
everlasting glaciers. 

Even apart from all geological or other scien- 
tific associations, however, the sublimity of the 
scenery of the snow-clad peak and glacier, asso- 
ciated as these are with the softer beauty of lake 
and valley, constitute of themselves a rich and 
all-sufficient recompense for the healthful labour 
and enticing peril of the ascent; and crowds of 
Anglo-Saxou tourists, many of them doubtless 
excited to the task by the graphic narratives of 
recent writers, such as those of the Alpine Club, 
and of that incomparable popular yarn-spinner 
poor Albert Smith, are now scrambling up the 
“ peaks, passes, and glaciers” of Switzerland. 











atisce anew. 


Decay oF Burtpine Mareriats.—At the Royal | 


Institution last week Professor Ansted delivered a 
lecture on “The Decay and Preserv 
ing Materials.” 

“ PILGRIMAGE TO NEWsTEAD ABBEY.”—Under 
this title the Nottinghamshire Guardian contains 
a pleasantly-written account of Newstead Abbey 
and the associations it awakens. The estate is to 
be sold on the 13th of this month. 

CrysTaL Patace.—The annual meeting of the 


which has so long been annually held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, will this year be discontinued ; but it 
is announced that a more than ordinarily great 
gathering of the children will take place in the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday next, June 6, pre- 
parations for which have been in active progress 
for some time past. 

Tue Society oF Arts.—The second conver- 
sazione of the Society of Arts took place on Satur- 
day evening last at the Brompton Museum. The 
company was received at the entrance to the Edu- 
cational Department of the Museum by Sir Thomas 
Paillips, chairman, and the various members of 
the council of the society. All the departments 
of the museum were open on the occasion. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards performed a selec- 
tion of music. There were 2,500 persons present, 
and the arrangements seemed to give satisfac- 
tion to all. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL CoNnGRESS.—The 
arrangements for the week, under the presidency 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, were promising. On 
Monday, Mr. E. A. Freeman was to meet a party 
at Waltham Abbey, en route to Cambridge, and 
to explain to them the various points of interest 
connected with the recent restoration. In the 
evening, at Cambridge, the president was to de- 
liver an opening address; and a lecture was to 


- brought together with care the various autho- | be given by the Rev. Professor Willis, on “The 
a * bearing on the subject. A simple exposition | Architectural History of the University.” On 
ie law is out of the question, so conflicting | Tuesday, an excursion to Ely, with a lecture on 


are the precedents; but, by a careful perusal of 
this pamphlet, those desiring to strike or coerce 
may at any rate see what they 
Wish to keep within the law. 

tandidly, no desire to aid in such investigation ; 
our earnest hope being that, by the exercise of 


8 
altogether avoided. 


the Cathedral, and a conversazione in the Town 
Hall, Cambridge, when Mr. Le Strange was to 


must not doif they | read a paper on “The Application of Colour to 
We have, to speak | Architecture.” Wednesday was appropriated to 


the various objects of interest in the town. In 
the evening there was to be a lecture, by the 


a ome und honesty of purpose, the neces- | president, on “The English Cathedral of the 
Y tor looking into the law of strikes may be| Nineteenth Century ;” and Thursday was set apart 


for Bury Saint Edmund’s. 


certainty of being pleased. 
alone, and thoroughly deserve what they are 
obtaining, the warm support of the public. 
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RENAISSANCE ART IN “ SouTH KENSINGTON 


MvsEvum.”—Some interesting works of the period 
of the revival of art have been opened to view, we 
can searcely say set up, in the Museum, and an 
account of them, by Mr. C. J. Robinson, has been 
printed. We are forced by the pressure on our 
columns to postpone notice of them. 


THe GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATIONS, REGENT 


SrrEET.—Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have made 
some agreeable additions to their excellent enter- 


tainment. Both highly accomplished in their 


arts, and refined in their own tastes and feelings, 


the most fastidious may go to them with the 
They stand quite 


SocrIeETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Finz Arts.—The fourth conversazione of the 


senson was held (by permission of the Earl of 


Ellesmere) in the Bridgewater Gallery, on 
Friday evening, the 25th of May, and was very 
fully attended. Mr. H. Ottley read a paper on 
the Italian and Dutch Schools, with reference to 


the Bridgewater Collection; and there was after- 


wards a concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
under the direction of M. Benedict. Madame 
Csillag, Madame Jenny Meyer, and Herr Steger 
were amongst the executants. The gallery is 
scarcely sufficiently lighted for such meetings. 
Tue 1862 Exurertion.—The guarantee fund 
row amounts to 291,900/7., and a committee has 
been formed to increase it still further. The 
1851 Commissioners have not yet replied to the 


application of the Council of the Society of Arts 
for a portion of the land at Kensington, purchased 
out of the surplus fund of the last Exhibition, in 
order that it may be secured for the next and 
fature International Exhibitions. 


The Council 
will deem it necessary to apply for a Royal Com- 


mission, so that the managers may be in a proper 
position to correspond direct with foreign coun- 
tries. 


Rome IN LE&ICESTER-SQUARE—The View of 
Rome, at the Panorama in Leicester-square, 


painted by Mr. Burford and Mr. Henry C. Selous, 


trom sketches made by the former, is one of the 
best we have seen for some time. Apart from the 
undying interest belonging to the subject, it is 
beautifully painted, and gives a very truthful and 
striking picture of the lone mother of many 
nations, The effect of distance looking towards 


ation of Build- | the Lago di Albano, and Monte Savelli, is charm- 


ingly conveyed. The panorama is taken from the 
Campidoglia, or tower of the capital, and embraces 
all the prominent objects in both the ancient and 
the modern portions. 

Royat Iranian Opera, COVENT-GARDEN.— 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” never went more charm- 
ingly than it did on Monday night last. Madame 


children of the charity schools of the metropolis, | Carvalho is an admirable Rosina, while Mario’s 


| Almaviva and Ronconi’s Figaro are unapproach- 


able. Who shall estimate the amount of gratitude 
due to a composer who gives the world a set of 
heart-filling melodies such as are here, for its de- 
light and elevation? Mr. Gye is redeeming his 
promises one by one. On Wednesday the first of 
the morning concerts was given in the New Floral 


| Hall, nearly the whole of the chief artistes assist- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





ing. The duet from “Semiramide” by Grisi and 
Didiée, and the serenata from “ Don Pasquale,” by 
Mario, were encored. Amongst the other successes, 
we should name Madame Carvalho’s “ Carnivale di 
Venezia,” and Grisi’s aria from “ Puritani,” “Qui 
la voce.” “The Huguenots” is announced for 
Tuesday next, with Grisi, Carvalho, Didiée, Faure, 
and Mario in the principal parts; and it may be 
anticipated, with such a ides in the house as 
Madame Csillag, that the “ Prophéte ” will foliow 
before long. 

To ASCERTAIN WeEIGHT oF Leap.—Sir: Can 
one of your correspondents inform me whether 
there is any kind of instrument for the purpose of 
ascertaining the weight of lead, glass, and other 
similar articles used in the building trades, with- 
out putting them to the test of scales and weights, 
when a doubt may arise as to the accuracy of the 
weight, size, or thickness of such articles when 
being used. Such an instrument would be ex« 
ceedingly useful to the profession and their repre- 
sentatives, when inspecting works, especially in 
the country, where the means are not always at 
hand for putting such materials to the ordinary 
test when required. Such un instrument, if made 
sufficiently portable to be carried in the pocket, 
would be a ready means of settling disputes of 
this kind, which are not unfrequent. 

ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


*,* We do not know of such an instrument. 
The weight of lead may be ascertained nearly 
from its thickness. 
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Tur GuEsTEN Hatt, Worcrster.—Endea- 
vours are being made to ensure the preservation 
of this ancient hall, with its interesting wooden 
roof. It is to be hoped they will be successful. 

SrrikE OF THE RatnFrorD PrPEMAKERS.—This 
body of men have struck for an advance of wages 
in consequence of the briskness of their trade. 
Hitherto, they have been paid at the rate of 8d. 
per gross, and they now ask 9d. 

Lusricatincg Comrounp. — Mr. C. Collins, 
Lower-road, Islington, provisionally specified an 
invention for a lubricating compound made of 
tallow, vegetable wax, soap, lead, and bone-black 
or animal charcoal, 

PRESERVATION OF Stone.—When the Caen 


Painters’ Hatt, QuEENHITHE.—The exhi- 
bition of works of decorative art arranged by the 
Painters’ Company is open. We shall have some- 
thing to say of it next week. : 

BLENHEIM Patace.—This structure has lately 
been undergoing considerable alteration, with va- 
rious additions, to bring it more in accordance 
with modern notions of domestic comfort. The 
noble owner has just employed Messrs. Price & Co., 
of Westminster, to warm the halls, corridors, and 
passages by hot water pipes, which are distributed 
in a series of coils, and made to assume certain 
forms suitable to the building, and intended to 
harmonize with the general character of the in- 
terior. Some of these coils of pipes are in the 





stone statue of Captain Coram was put up in | shape of ornamental columns: others are placed in 
front of the Foundling Hospital, we mentioned recesses concealed by ornamental tables. 


that a stone-preserving process had been tried 


| Decay or THE Oax.—We had occasion lately 


upon it (known as Daines’s, if we remember | to draw attention to the decay of the larch in this 


rightly), and said it should be watched as an ex- 
periment. We owe it to our readers to say that 
it failed entirely: parts of the figure, indeed, 


| 


country. It now appears that the oak itself is in 
danger, and it is said that unless Government im- 
mediately issues a commission for investigating 


dropped off. Afterwards another process was | the cause of the decay of oak trees by the nut-gall 


tried, without effect, and more recently the statue 
has been repaired and thoroughly painted. 

DoncastER RaGGED ScHoors.—A design for 
the new school building proposed to be erected in 
Factory-lane has been prepared by Messrs. Blun- 
dell & Arnold, of this town, architects and engi- 
neers, The entire cost of site and buildings may 
be estimated, says the Doncaster Chronicle, at 
least at 7007. Messrs. Blundell & Arnold have 
placed these plans at the disposal of the committee 
_ without charge, and offered to undertake the su- 
perintendence on the same terms. An appeal will 
be made to the Town Council for assistance. 

TimserR Lanps oF Victori1a.—The timber 
lands of Victoria lie in the valley of the Gull 
River. The timber hitherto cut upon this stream 
has been wholly in the section below the Fenelon 
Falls. Some of this has been manufactured into 
square timber, and in that shape has reached the 
Quebec and other markets. A portion also was 
put into saw logs, and converted into boards, 
Twenty per cent. more can be made of the raw 
material in board timber than in square, which, 
added to 20 per cent. made out of square timber 
culls, give 40 per cent. in favour of board timber 
over square timber. It has remained, however, 
for this past winter to see the lumbermen above 
the falls, and we now learn that by the end of 
the present season not less than from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 cubic feet of square and board timber 
will be sent to market from this new and prolific 
region.— Quebee Chronicle. 

RipGE TRESTLE.—Among patents recently spe- 
cified by Mr. Henry, patent agent, Fl-et-street, is 





\insects, and suggesting a remedy, there will not, 


in the course of a few years, be a single oak left. 
The same state of things exists in America, and as 
yet without a remedy. 

Fatat ACCIDENT AT THE NEw SEWER, DEVoN- 
SHIRE-STREET, BIsHopsGATE.—A few days since, 
workmen in the employ of Messrs. Ashby & Sons, 
builders, Bishopsgate-street, were ordered to com- 
mence the preliminary business of shoring up 
the properties in the neighbourhood, and, whilst 
engaged in this duty, two of the men were fixing 
shores at a considerable height, when the ladder 
broke with one of them, and precipitated him to 
the pavement, and the other man, as if shocked by 
the fall of his mate, instantly fell from the beam 
on which he was standing on to the pavement 
also. Both were removed to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, in an insensible state: one of them 
shortly after expired, and but slight hopes were 
entertained of the recovery of the other. 

Metat Trapes’ PrEnsion Society. — The 
seventeenth anniversary of this Society was cele- 
brated at the London Tavern, on Tuesday week, 
when about 100 of the most influential persons 
connected with the metal trades were present. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Alderman Mechi, 
the vice-chair by Mr. Lloyd, mayor of Birming- 
ham. The chairman, in proposing the toast of 
the evening, said he was glad to see that the 
society had 67 pensioners,—27 men, and 40 women, 
and that the contributions last year amounted to 
1,3522. That was very creditable as a beginning ; 
but seeing that coal and iron were, so to speak, 
the backbone of the nation, he did not think that 


one taken by Mr. Wilkins, builder, Banbury, for | 1,352. per annum represented, in its full power, 


a “ridge trestle,” or apparatus to be employed on |the metal trades of the country. 


The .total 


ridges of buildings for supporting persons and amount subscribed during the evening was 6711., 
planking. This ingenious apparatus consists of a the Birmingham deputation having subscribed 80/. 


pair of wood bars hinged together at top, and | 


Merropouitan Boarp oF Works.—At the 


having hinged to them at their junction a pair of | usual ordinary weekly meeting last week, the 
beams, and at their lower ends a pair of support- | Board proceeded to receive tenders for the con- 
ing bars. The apparatus is set up by opening out | struction of the Ranelagh overflow sewer across 


the first-named bars at an angle corresponding | Hyde-park. 


The followmg tenders were re- 


to the pitch of the ridge, extending the beams | ceived:—Hemming, 35,800/.; Newton, 29,6902. ; 
horizontally, and resting their outer ends on the Moxon, 27,6002. ; Dethick, 23,8007. ; R. Robinson, 
supporting bars, which are provided with a step 24,963/.; W. Hill, 25,926/.; Battersby, 26,5007. ; 
arrangement to adjust the level of the horizontal | Thirst, 24,927/.; Lavas, 26,317/.; Rowe, 29,6891. ; 
beams to the pitch of the ridge, and are kept in Bird, 26,779/. ; Hare, 30,765/.; Tredwell, 35,4351. 
position by stays and recesses on the ends of the The tender of Mr. Dethick, as an old contractor to 
beams. When so set up, a person may stand the Board, wasunanimously accepted, subjectto the 
thereon, or two such trestles may be set on the usual inquiries as to securities. A report was re- 


ridge and putlogs for scaffuld planking laid across. | 
When not in use the whole folds up into a port-_ 
able shape, to be carried about from place to place. | 
FeMALE Scuoort or Art anv Desicn.—The 
movement for raising a fund to build premises for 
this school is making progress, aided as it is by. 
all the old supporters of the school, and by other 


ceived from the Street Improvement Committee 


submitting a specification for the formation of a 
subway along the Covent-garden approach, by the 
construction of arches and vaults, for the laying 
down of pipes for gas, water, &c., to render un- 
necessary the frequent breaking up of the streets 
for these purposes. This proposition led to a long 


friends of art education. The pupils themselves, discussion, but ultimately the report of the com- 
the teachers, and the ladies visitors, are using mittee was adopted by a majority of 20 to 6. 


their most active exertions to carry out, not only 
as an attractive féte, but asa means of accomplish- 
ing their object, the conversazione which is to be | 
held on the 21st inst. at the South Kensington 
Museum. The collection of ancient and modern 
jewellery, to be contributed by the Council of the 
Fine Arts Club, will we believe be exceedingly 
interesting; and, to say nothing of other art- 
treasures which will be coilected for the occa- 
sion, the “ Mountain of Light,”—the world-famed 
“ Koh-i-noor,” will, by the gracious permission of 
her Majesty, dazzle the eyes of her subjects there 
assembled with the increased brilliancy which it 
has acquired since it has been recut. We find, by 
a paper lately issued, that up to the 17th inst. 
the subscriptions had amounted to 469/. 12s.; but 
as an expenditure of at least 2,000/. is contem- 





plated, there is yet much to be done. 








TENDERS 


For improvements to remainder of Newgate ; Mr. J. 
B. Bunning, architect to the corporation :— 


Jay (eight months) ......... £10,720 0 0 
SEE Ee torn Sete teak 10,120 0 0 
Walker & Neave (nine months): 10,084 0 0 
Perry & Co... ...ccecccesevess 9,793 0 0 
Mansfield & Son ........008 9,775 0 0 
Holland & Hannen (tenmonths) 9,644 0 0 
Little (eight months) ........ 524 0 0 
Piper & Sons (ten months)... 9497 9 0 
Axford & Co. (ten months).... 9,482 0 0 
Gammon & Co... ...eeeeeeeee 9,465 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ........--+> 9,357 0 0 
Brown& Robinson(ninemonths) 9,250 0 0 
Haydon, for heating.......--+ 532 10 0 





For the erection of an Hotel, in the Victoria-road, 
Aldershot, for Rhomas Taunton; Mr. Frederick Eggar, 


architect :— 
A se cbae tose veeteconaeagage oe FO 


[Junz 2, 1860, 


For the erection of Residence, Offices 
Buildings, at Moulton-park, Northampton, t 
W. Peacocke, M.P. Mr. Frederick Egg, 


Farnham and Alton :— 
Ireson, Northampton ....... 
Watkin, Northampton ........ 
Boddington, Wellingborough ., 





and Farm 
for Mr. G. M, 
ar, architect, 


+ £4,643 0 9 


4,350 0 9 
4,137 0 0 





For alterations at the National Scot 
square; Mr. J. Gibson, architect :— 
. Church. 
Wardle & Baker...... €4,100 


Holland & Hannan.... 3,846 
PAPED scccscscwseccece (GOs 
CIAEED ciccvocccns e+. 8,750 
Cubitt & Co.......00+. 3,685 
Patman & Co........ - 3,653 
J. & W. Sanders 3,590 
Lucas, Brothers...... 3,449 
Mansfield & Son...... 3,349 
Lawrence......see0++ 3,290 


ch Church, Regent- 
Lecture Hall. 
seeee. £1,160 





tities supplied :— 


Browne & Robinson .. 
OMI is.cainaie ate eoeeses 
Pritchard & Son .. 


For works to be done in pulling down and rebuilding 
Premises, No. 9 and 10, Addle-street, City, for 
Shore ; Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects. Quan. 


Mr. A. 


£1,613 0 

1,562 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


cooece 





Co. of Holborn-hill. Mr. C. Shopper, 
tities supplied by Mr. Williams. 


For alterations at 87, Hatton-garden, for C. 


Meeking & 
architect. Quanti- 


Battam & Craske.......eceeees £1,509 0 0 
Seagrave & Blofield ...... 1,425 0 0 
G. Mansfield & Son .......... 1,410 0 0 
Wagstaff & Som ....cecececeee 1,399 0 0 
CIBER Oe OO) 0:00: cnesamevensries 1,335 0 0 





For Villa Residence, for Mr. Thomas 
Robert Scrivener, architect :— 
Matthews .......0+. 
Hammersley...... 
Jones 





Ford, Hanley; Mr. 


. £667 10 8 
- 615 0 0 





Wardle & Baker 
RE Cb SOU o's he's ck ne ces coca bas 
Jackson & Shaw........0 Cr 
Bowley, Brothers 

Greig, Brothers .. 


sewers eesereces 


For alterations to the premises, No. 
Paddington, for Mr. J.C. Wood; Mr. Ridley, architect :— 


108, Praed-street, 
~£700 0 0 


0 
- §75 0 O 
0 
0 





tect :— 
Rivetsy ic cccocccocscsccesccccece 1,033 0 0 
Cordery.....s+0. evecccccccocoos 70 0 0 
GOGAMAD ..ccccscccvece secccee 619 0 0 
Humphreys..........- peeevaues 620 0 0 
BOWE cccacenecctccicescrscece “O04 0110 


For the erection of a Detached Villa, for Mr. T. Com- 
field, Buckhurst-hill, Essex; Mr. J. H. Rowley, archi- 





contractor to take the old fence; sup 
two tons :— 


Ismay & Co. ..eesees 
Prebble ....-e+ese0e 
J.& I. Joyce*® ....66 
Wright & Thomas .. 
Reed 





cose 1450 Vocoevee 


For new Rail Fence, at the Marine Parade, Dover. Tie 


posed to be about 


Allowed for 
Old Nails. 
oe 

6 per cwt. 
” 
” 
” 


aocas 





For new North Aisle, &c., to the 
Weston-on-Trent, near Stafford; Mr. 
tect :-— 


Paris) Church of 
G. G. Scott, archi- 




















Espley .ccocccecseeccveceees oo £457 0 0 
Ratcliffe...cscccseccseecscevecees 443 0 0 
Espley.....eseeeseveees ave buen . 43 0 0 
Emery......+++see peerocccecece! \apecaa te 
Lilley ...02--eeeee oe cece 333 10 0 
For the Croydon Cemetery Works; Mr. E. C. Robins, 
architect :— 
Dwart | ’ 
Chapels. | Lodge. | Walls. | Tota’. 
z£. é. #£. - 
Downes .....+++-- 2,453 51] 1,259 | 4,21 
bury ....e0-- 2,191 489 1,519 | 4,199 
plea oe 2,350 430 | 1,345 | 4,175 
Jackson & Shaw 2,180 525 | 1,350 | 4,053 
Ebbutt ...... eee. »200 460 1,327 | 3 987 
Beavers ..-+++-+:- 2,195 523 1,262 | 3,980 
King, Burton, & | " 
Hipwell Meat 2,400 470 1,100 | 3,970 
McLennan & Bird* 1,940 420 1,223 | 3,583 
Pickard .........- 1,777 425 785 | 2,987 
BOSS ...--eeeeeeess 2,150 460 2 * 
* Accepted. 





For the Ironwork in Gates and Rai 
don Cemetery :— 


Hill & Smith... .c.cceccccccceces 
Randal ...ccccerccccccccccscce 
White ...cciccccree occcesnaseve 
Ford & Son ..... SDacactibtlaeies 
Hood & Son..... PP PC Akh Le 
Jordan ......... sia CES case RAS 


Laingworthy & Reed (accepted) 


lings, for the Croy- 


. 800 
. 749 
. 615 
. 598 
. 575 
. 540 i" 


eccoceosco 





invited, but as those tenders were no 
changes were directed, 
advertise. The exciting 


forwarded to you, evidently with a 
without my sanction.—I am, sir, &c. 





ST. MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN. : 
Sr1r,—For the restoration of this church, tenders were 


t approved, certain 


and the committee determined to 
cause of this communication 1s 
to assure intending competitors that the list of tenders 


purpose, has been 


Tuomas Epwarp KNIGH‘LEY. 
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